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ants se We take the following from a late |a as the object i is to give all the seeds tha t which they he wwe hitherto extended their 
ties Mnamber of the Michigan Christian Herald, |@re in the ground a chance io vegetate. |patronage. But if they can take but one, 
8) Cre The plowing each time, should be perform- > : certainly rejoice to see them fixing their 














niblished in this city, which we are glad 


"Ss w ate ‘i . . . . 

n iin to learn is getting into extensive circula- 

se 

‘tog limtion throughout the state. 

Store m 
Micutcan Farmer. Do our friends all 


know that the Michigan Farmer, for what- 
ever is able and valuable, is not a “ whit 


nt Mibehind thé very chiefest” agricultural pa- 


cultnrg? 


by pers in the land? If not, they have some- 
‘tor, [thing yet to learn, and the sooner they get 


and improve upon the idea, the greater the 


ASH; 
benefit they will derive from it. 


nd best 
i@ very 





‘wal An Inquiry.—Who will Answer. 
a For the Michigan Farmer. 
mae Mr Isuam,—Sir: I shall be under the 
nuit HS necessity of introducing myself to you, as |* 
KB many others do, with pen and ink. But, 
ps MEE by reading so many of your interesting 
. Px ae letters, and “ Notes by the way” you seem 
onad to me almost a familiar acquaintance. 1 
have long been a reader of the Farmer, 
Be but never with so much interest as since it 
vig has been issued by its present Editor. You 
ul have gained a name, which I trust will not 
be be easily forgotten by many.* 
di As your valuable paper is opened alike 
be to the unlearned and the learned, I should 
like to inquire of you, or your correspon 
be dents, the best and most effectual way to 
SSIES kill sorrel on summer fallow by plowing, 
. commencing in spring and sowing in the 
\ 9 fall—whether it should be plowed deep or 
ud shallow, how mach, whether only when very 
fe ary and all abeutit. Probably a cultivator 
r would be a good instrument, but our lands 
ex are too new. It has been a serious dam- 
’ age to our crops, and if you can give us a 
[ea remedy that will exterminate this pest of thé 
P farmer, you shall be entitled to, at least 
sem the thanks oft ENQUIRER. 
: Jackson, Mich., April 22d., 1849. 
) * We thank our friend for his kind ap- 
preciation of our services, and should be 


most happy to take by the hand one who 
seems to think so well of us—Ep. 

+ Will some of our correspondents, or 
some others who ought to be, 
matter in hand? It has been said, that 
plowing four times in the season will kill 
out sorrel. In this case we should say, that 
the furrow should be of the ordinary depth, 


take this |v 








ed while the plant is in blossom, or before, | pre dilections upon the Michigan Farmer.— 
so that no additional seed may be turned] fy, 
under. We would advise our friend to! a =, 
‘or ti ichican F: 

make an experiment upon a small field the| For the Michigan Farmer. 

¢| Improved Stock. 
first season. In the mean time, if any of] ae 

} GREENFIELD, April 2 27th, 1849. 


our readers-know anything on the subje ct, 
; oe { Mr. Eprror:—I have been ee 
we hope they will tell it. 

A heavy coating of lime, it has been 
said, will destroy this troublesome plant. 
Suppose you try it ona small patch. it 
will enrich the land, if it does not kill the 


There is not much danger of your 


that some of your correspondents would, 
atten- 
tion to an extraordinary good horse, owned 





before this time, have called your 
by Asa H. Otis, Esq. as he is certainly as 
remarkable as the great hogs exhibited in 
Detroit last winter. 
this horse it would do you good to take a 
jaunt to Mr. Otis’, and inspect him. He is 
and stands fifteen 


sorrel. P 
If you have not seen 


getting too much of itin your soil—Eb. 
Forthe Michigan Farmer. 


More Eyes Opening—State Agri- 


: }only three years old, 
cultural Society. 


; : ; 
and a half hands high, and weighed some 


Pirrsrretp, April 17, 1849. 1590 : 
vs - time ago 1o¥U pounds, 
Mr. Eprror:—Sir: Below Isend you! , I 
; fs. Mr. O. has good cows, also worth look- 
the names of four new subscribers. They ¥ 


ing at, and his store hogs are such as we 

are all practical working farmers, three of| : gee! ’ 
ido not see every day. In faet he hasbeen 

never taken an aoticultural . . 


in all probability 


whom have 


: trying for some years to improve the breed 
paper of any kind, and ‘ . 


therefore 
ought to receive the praises of his neigh- 


of horses, cows and hogs, and 


never would, unless some one who had 


seen and felt the influence of such papers, 


; : cued bors and to obtain encouragement from the 
had called their attention to their import- 5 


3 .  .. .. {friends of agricultural improvement gener- 
There are several in this vicinity ° I 5 


ance. lly.* 
. > ° ¢ ty. 
f Zaste apers, who promise at the} ” . 
taking Eastern paper h at ' i , ONE OF YOUR SUBSCRIBERS. 
end of the year, to stop them and take the z : ie 
, * We are glad to learn, that Mr. Otis is 


Michigan Farmer. They find by compar- 
ing the reading matter of these papers, it 
will be much to their benefit to make the 
exchange.* = Nothing greater| . , 
pleasure than to see the progress our state | tetas * 
society is making. Our farmers are all much For the Michigan Farmer. 
pleased to think they are to have a gala Clover and Wheat. 

and for their own ben-| 7 the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


doing so much to introduce improved stock 
among us, and we will most certainly take 


. the earliest op portunity to visit his prem- 
gives me 





season of their own, 


efit. (Let us have the first fair at Ann} I like totry experiments if they are not 
Arbor.) Yours ec. too expensive. Seeding with clover was 


Horace We cn. 
* Our agent at Battle Creek, Mr. C. C 
Teers, writes us, that a very intelligent and 
has been! 


an experiment here—it had been suecess- 
fully grown on the prairie, but no one in 
this neighborhood had ventured to sow it 





extensive farmer in that vicinity, on the openings. I have always been suc- 
comparing the Michigan Farmer with Eas _cessful in sowing clover except one time, 
tern papers, and that after thoroughly can-| and then-the seed had been cast, not on 
rassing their respective merits, he has de-| “stony ground,” but on “ hard run” ground. 
It required three years before we could 
is going to order it. Those who can take|cut even a fair crop of hay. After the 
more than one agricultural paper, we hope,| second growth was about 12 inches high, I 
will continue those from out of the state toj turned it under—plowing as deep as we 


” 


cided in favor of the Michigan Farmer, and 
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~ the least expense. 
est soils, many times, produce a greater|ricultnre of our State. 
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oe 
could with one team, say about the 6th or 


7th of September. On the 17th it was 
sown to wheat, and one half the lot was 
then re-seeded with clover and timothy,— 
and the other half in the spring following. 
My object was to ascertain whether spring 
or fall seeding was the best. In the har- 
vest time I could discover no differer.ce, 
and I have not seen even at the East, a 
more beautiful field of clover seeded so short 
atime. Now we will go back to the wheat: 
it looked sickly all the fal!, winter and spring. 
Many and loud were the complaints, about 
the “insects,” and I came to the conclu- 
sion that the “varmints” were ruining my 
wheat; but on examination no insects could 
be found—some other cause then must be 
looked for, and that no doubt, was plowing 
too late. 

On the LOth of May we plastered the lot, 
and in a short time we discovered a change 
in the wheat—from that time until harvest 
time the growth was astonishing—it was 
the best piece on the farm—indeed the 
best in this section of the country. 

In 1848 I tried the experiment again; 
a crop of hay was taken from a 20 acre lot. 
About four weeks before seed time we 
turned under the 2d growth of clover, then 
from 12 to 15 inches high—plowing as deep 
as we could with two yoke of cattle to one 
plow, and 3 horses to the other. The 
ground was thoroughly harrowed before and 
after sowing. The wheat looked well in 
the fall—looked well in the spring, and now 
promises to give mea splendid crop. Tim- 
othy and clover have been sown this spring, 
and we intend to put on six barrels of plas- 
ter soon. 

Iam well satisfied that we can raise 
good crops of wheat and plow only one 
time, but we must turn under clover, and 
use plaster to make the clover grow. 

Yours &e. Jerem1an Brown. 

Osutemo (Emmet,) April 17th, 1849. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Light Wanted. 
Curmax, April 18th, 1849. 
Frrexp IsHam:—Please inform us 
through the Farmer, whether there is any 
one in Detroit prepared to analyze soils. I 
find there are many farmers in Western 
Michigan, who seem anxious to know what 
their soils are composed of, or, in other 
words, would like to know what addition 
would produce the greatest possible quan- 
tity of corn, oats, or wheat, per acre, with 
We find that our rich- 


|quantity of straw than is necessary for the 
quantity of wheat obtained. Some of our 
sich Burr Oak and Prairie soils often grow 
‘great crops of straw, but no more wheat 
‘than alight white oak opening soil.- We 
|know that by analysis all the constituent 
parts of the soi] may be traced—hence the 
anxiety. 

If you can give us any information, in the 
mean time, what application to our prairie 
soils will increase the amount of grain (par- 
ticularly wheat) without increasing the 
growth of straw, you will shed light worthy 
an agricultural journal, radiating its rays 
semi-monthly through the length and 
breadth of our land.* 

It is light that we are all seeking for, 
while we remain here in this tabernacle of 
the body, and it seems to me that the light 
that might be reflected by the science of 
agriculture cannot be excelled, except by 
the light of revelation, which unfolds to man 
not only this life, but the future. 

Yours with esteem, S. E. 

* We have not the apparatus necessary 

to the analysis of soils, and if we had, we 
have no time to devote to it. We will see 
what can be done to supply this desidera. 
tum. 
S. E. is right in the conjecture, that by 
a proper analysis, the defective element, or 
elements ina soil which refuses to grow any 
particular crop in perfection, may be detect- 
ed and supplied. Without such analysis, it 
would be impossible to say what was want- 
ing in the soil of the beautiful, and, for 
most crops, very fertile prairie on which he 
resides, to adapt it more perfectly to the 
wheat crop. We may however, form. a 
conjecture, and act upon it, to some extent 
without running much risk. We should 
not wonder if a heavy dressing of lime, 
should go far to supply the defect—or if it 
was possible to go deep enough, in plowing 
to bring up the subsoil, that, we think 
would help the matter.—Ep. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Notes for the Farmer. 
Mr. Isnam: You have rendered the Far- 
mer truly a welcome visitor. Its semi- 
monthly returns, richly laden with the fruits 
of experience, and the happy information 
that science and great minds are laboring 
in the farmers’ behalf, from which we de- 
rive the felicitous assurance that we, as a 


class, are rising in the grand scale of hu- 
man creation, are truly cheering. 


The Farmer, in its onward progress,} 








May }; 


Let us continue to have the eXperienes 
of our farmers, and be assured that whey 
all that is practiced by individuals become 
known and practiced by the mass, We shal 
have improved much. The practice js wha, 
we need. 

Theory must be used cautiously. 4, 
subtle propositions are too often like qui. 
sand in the grasp, they ooze out to not}, 
ing. Let theory be corroborated by cap, 
ful and limited experiments, and it is the, 
that she presents her beautiful form, ay 
lends powerful aid to agriculture. 





Keeping Farm Accounts.—Why show 
not farmers keep a strict debt and cred 
accouut with their farms. It is believe 
that keeping an account of every day, 
work of man and team, of every cent a. 
pended or received, would be far mor 
likely to lead to system, order, economy, 
and profit, than any other plan that could 
be devised and adopted. The merchan 
could not hope to succeed otherwise! Hoy 
then the farmer, while his affairs are mor 
complicated, but at immense risk and peril} 
















The following is a form adopted by the 
writer. It is not presented as a model for 
those who have a better, but to call atten. 
tion to the subject. It is evident that farm. 
ers generally, are too willing to “get along’ 
somehow through the year, without knov- 
ing whether their income exceeds their et- 
penses, or the reverse. 
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must soon become the barometer of the ay- 
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It is necessary to keep an account of 
ich lot, in order that we may observe the 
alue and effect of manures, thereby ena- 
pling us to count their worth in dollars and 


renee 


















ents. 
Root Crops —It is now irrefutably es- 


blished, that root crops are more economi- 

noth. Mliteal for feeding purposes, than most other 

car. fwfarm productions. I think they were satis- 

S they HiMfactorily proved such in the last volume of 
and e Farmer. 


The dung of cattle fed on roots, is far 


houlj fqgemore fertilizing than that derived from oth- 
crediy f(mmer feed. Will not every subscriber to the 
ieved (Farmer try the experiment of sowing a few 


yards with some kind of roots? I think 
he will find advantage in it. The feeding 
of much grain is too expensive for the mass. 
he cultivation of roots improves the fer- 





omy, 
al ility of asoil; thatof grain deteriorates it. 
han Burr Oak, 1849. Cuas. Betts. 
How a , 
more For the Michigan Farmer. 
eri]? Grubs in Cattle. 

Mr. CuiEemens, April 20, 1849. 
* All observing persons who are acquaint- 
es ed with neat cattle are aware that these 
wee" por creatures have large grubbs in their 
"™ Backs at this season of the year. Any per- 
"Bison, by passing his hand gently over their 
a back, will find large lumps on it. Careful- 


y part the hair at this place, and you will 
ind a small hole from one-eighth to a quar- 
er of an inch in diameter. On the top of 
his lump, if the creature is taking a feed 
of meal, or any short feed, it will suffer you 
0 press gently on all sides of this hole, and 
you will see the little brown head of the 
grub moving and forcing out of the hole— 
ontinue the pressure, and the bulk of the 
prub will gradually be forced through the 
ole. Persevere in the effort, and you will 
succeed in pressing the vermine out of his 
Podging, and the cavity will contain bloody 
water. The operation is painful to the 
reature, and the wound is sore to the touch. 
hen we consider the great number of 
hem, we must be convinced that they 
cause the cattle great pain. The grub, 
rhen taken from its lodging, is from three- 
‘ighths to half an inch in diameter, and 
tom 14 to 14 inches long, of a bright or 
rather a clear yellow color, with a little 
prown head. Can any one tell us how 
they are bred and how they may be pre- 
ented. J. S.C. 















Onions.—An English paper says, that 


mixing lime with manure will prevent the| 


orm and rot in onions. 





Society. 

For the Mi 
Watxer, Kent county Michigan, ) 
May, 4th, 1849. f 

Me. Isuam:—lIn compliance with a pees | 


gan Farmer. 


Grand River Valley Anriqultmrel| 
| 
| 


: 4 a 
lution of our society, I present you a brief. 
sketch of the origin and progress of the| 
Grand River Valley Agricultural Society, | 
hoping it may induce exertions to raise up 
others, and to aid in the great business of 
improving our agriculture. After soliciting 
our people for years to form an association, 
with little or no success, Mr. S. Armstrong 
and myself put up a notice which brought 
together a few gentlemen who subscribed, 
elected officers, and appointed a committee 
to draft a constitution. At the next meet- 
ing the society was organized under the 
name of the Walker Agricultural Society. 

By perseverance in holding meetings in 
different places, we procured names and 
funds sufficient for a respectable plowing 
match in May, 1848, four months after the 
first notice, and in October we held a fair, 
in which much interest was manifested, and 
a handsome exhibition of animals, manufac- 
tures, and agricultural products were pre- 
sented. After paying our premiums, &c., 
we had funds for further operations, and at 
our annual meeting changed the name ‘so 
as toadmit all who wished to join with us. 
I forward a bill of our next plowing match 
and fair, and hope no intrusion.* 

Yours very respectfully, 
Horace Srymovr, Sec’y. 

At the annual meeting of the Grand 
River Valley Agricultural Society, held the 
first Monday in January, 1849, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year; Dantet Scuermeruorn, President, 
Conran Puuuurrs, Vice President; Horace 
Seymour, Secretary; Sururvan Arm- 
sTRONG, Treasurer. 

At the first quarterly meeting, it was re- 
solved to hold a plowing match and fair, as 
follows; the plowing match of the Grand 
River Valley Agricultural Society, will be 
on Saturday, the 2d day of June next, on 
the premises of Henry Seymour, in the 
town of Paris. Teams entering for premi- 
ums must be on the ground at 10 o'clock 
A.M. Each team to plow half an acre 
within the time of three hours, and not less 
than six inches in depth. 

lst Premium, $4, 2d do. $3, 3d do. $2, 
4th do. $1. The plowmen select the Judges 
on the ground. 

The yeaily fair of the society will be 
held on Wednesday, the 10th day of Oc- 
tober, at Dr. Penny’s Lecture Room, (west 
end of the bridge,) Grand Rapids, at 10 
o’clock A. M. 

LIST OF PREMIUMS TO BE AWARDED. 





Best stud horse, $2 
2d_ do. 1 
Best pair of horses, 2 
2d do. 1 


Best single horse, 
Best colt under three years old, 
Best bull over one year old, 


—— 


2 do. do. 
Best pair of oxen over four years old, 
2d de. do. 


Best pair of steers under four years, 

Best cow, 

2d do. 

Best heifer under three years, 

Best calf, : 

Best buck, 

2d do. 

Best Ewe, 

Sd-do 

3est Lamb, 

Best boar, 

2d do. 

Best sow, 

Best Pig under six months. 

The following premiums to be awarded 
on grains and vegetables, at the annual 
meeting of the society the Ist Monday in 
January. The quantity per acre to be 
proved by oath of the exhibitors or by 
creditable witnesses. A written statement 
of the manner of cultivating the crop will 
be required from each competitor. 

Best 5 lbs. butter, 


ht bt, _— 
, J 


rt ret BD BD RD RD et et bet ee DO De 


2d do. ]- 
Best cheese, 

2d do. 1- 
Best 5 Ibs. maple sugar, 

2d d>. I- 
Best 5 yards Flannel, 

2d. do. 1- 
Best 5 yards carpeting, 

2d do. }- 
Best. coverlet, ; 
2d do. I 


Best quilted Coverlet, 

Best pair men’s socks, 

2d do. 

Best pair fine boots, 

Best double harness, 

Best dressed calf-skin, 

Best butter ckurn, 

Best chair, 

Best hat, 

Bes: plough, 

Best grubbing hoe, 
For best acre of wheat in quality and 


a 
pd peat fd tet pt ed et RD es ND PRD RD et RD et BD et 


quantity, 5 
2d best, do. 3 
For best acre of corn, 5 
2d do. 3 
For best acre of oats, 3 
2d do. 2 
For the best acre of barley, 3 
2d do. 2 
For best half acre of potatoes. 3 
2d do r 2 
For best acre rutabagas, 3 
2d do. 2 


Premiums may be awarded on any ar- 
ticles not herein enumerated, at the discre- 
tion of the executive committee. All arti- 
cles for premiums must have been manu- 
factured by the exhibitor, within the limits 
of the society, and within one year previous 
to the time of the fair. 

Horace Seymour Scc’y. 
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The English farmers have great advan- 
tages in their markets and exchanges; and 
in this matter, to a certain extent, we ought 
to follow them. 1 do not say these mark- 
ets are an unmixed wood, but the benctits 
arising from them, I am convinced, greatly 
preponderate over the evils; and, taking 
advantage of the long experience of others, 
some of these evils we may either remedy 
or avoid. It would prove highly beneticial 
to our farmers if they could have certain 
established markets for the sale of their 
produce when it is ready for sale, if prices 
could be fairly adjusted and equalized, and 
especially if the markets could be for eash, 
and that credit, in all cases excepting for 
very short periods, could be abolished. It 
would be equally useful to them to know 
where they could buy as well as where 
they could sell, for they often want lean or 
store stock for fattening, a change of seed 
for sowing, horses for farm service, young 
stock for grazing, and cows for dairy use. 

With the exception of three or four of 
our large towns—as Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia—we have no established 
markets in the country; and markets such 
as Brighton near Boston, and the Bull's 
Head near New York, are almost exela- 
sively for the sale of fat cattle, sheep and 
swine. Our farmers sell, as they can, to 
agents or purchasers travelling through the 
country, and buy as they can, and where, 
by chance, after taking, m many cases, long 
and expensive journeys, they may find the 
stock which they need. In frequent cases, 
stock, both cattle and swine, are driven 
through the country and sold to those who 
wish to purchase, as accident may direct 
A wool fair or market is not, within my 


‘Kknowledge, held in the country; nor acora 


or grain market. In the purchase of wool, 
agents scour the country, and in general, 


SHORT HORNED BULL. 


Cattle and Produce Markets. | the farmers are quite at their mercy. In 





respect to grain, the farmer carries his 
wheat or other grain to the miller or the 
trader, and must make the best bargain 
that he can. In such ease, in the first 
place, there is no competition; and no pos- 
sibuity of calculating the quantities on hand 
for sale, and no, mode of fixing any general 
or equal price; and, indeed, no certainty to 
the farmer of finding any market at all— 
These evils might be remedied, and a change 
effected, to the great advantage of buyers 
and sellers, by the adoption of the system 
of weekly or periodical markets, which pre- 
Vails throughout England and Scotland.— 
Here are wool fairs, for the sale of wool, of 
which samples are exhibited; and corn and 
grain markets, where wheat, barley, oats, 
rye, beans and peas, samples of which are 
exhibited, and sold; and markets for the 
sale of fut cattle, and markets for the sale 
of lean cattle, and markets for the sale of 
horses, and markets for the sale of sheep 
and lambs, and markets for the sale of 
cheese and butter; these markets some 

times uniting several objects, or otherwise 
limited to some: single object— Colman’s 
Tour. 

Falsirk Tryst. 

The largest cattle market in the king- 
dom, uniting sheep and cattle, takes plac 
three times a year—on the secand Tues- 
day in August, September, and October— 
at Falkirk, in Scotland, about equidistant 
from Edinburgh and Glasgow. This is 

alled the Falkirk Tryst, and is held on an 
extensive plain about three or four miles 
from the town. Here are congregated a 
vast number of horses, cattle and sheep 
and of buyers and sellers. It was estima- 
ted, when I was there, that the number of 
cattle then on the ground exceeded fifty 
thousand head, and of sheep seventy thou. 





sand: and the banker informed me that 


———————————————____ 
the money employed in the negotiatia 
would exceed £300,000, or one miilion aps 
ahalf of dollars. The cattle and s),., 
exhibited at this tryst are almost altog..), 
of the Scotch breeds, and many Come frog 
the remote highjands. They are pur 
chased to be distributed in the neighby. 
hvod and the southern provinces for winty, 
ing, or for fatting for the winter and Spring 
markets. Besides cattle and sheep, a larg 
number of horses are brought for sale y 
the same time; as many as three thousay 
horses are sometimes offered for sale, aqj 
the ticld presents the appearance of a gray 
military display; indeed, I have seldiy 
seen a sight more imposing. For a weg 
or more before the tryst, the roads leadiry 
to Falkirk will be found crowded with gy. 
cessive droves of cattle and sheep, py. 
ceeding to this central point; and it is q 
tremely curious, on the field, to see wit 
what skill and care the different parties an4 
herds are kept together by themselves 
In this matter, the shepherds are great) 
assisted by their dogs, who appear endowed 
with a sagacity almost human, and almg 
to know every individual belonging to ther 
charge. They are sure, with an inflexib 
pertinacity, to follow and bring back a &. 
serter to the flock. Purchasers come} 
great numbers from various parts of th 
kingdom. Some cattle are bought to b 
re-suld at other and smaller markets. The 
larger number are bought in order to & 
fed or fatted on the arable farms at th 
south. Cattle which have thus been dri. 
en from the extreme north are afterwards 
to be found evenin Cornwall, at the Land) 


End. 


The sales in these cases are, of cours, 
for cash. Bankers are always present, « 
near at hand, to facilitate the transaction 
Here, at adistance little less than four huné: 
red miles from London, bankers go dow 
from Londoy, carrying their funds wit 
them, and occupying, during the time 
the market, (which continues at least fou 
days,) a temporary stand or office in th 
tield—Colman’s Tour. 





Simple cure for Cough in Horses.—Tw 
years ago, (says a correspondent of the 4) & 
bany Cultivator,) one of my_carriage hor 
ses had an extremely bad cough, which had 
continued for six or eight months: differ 
ent applications were made without cle 
[ applied toa man who I knew dealt 
horses, and had paid some attention to thet 
diseases, for a remedy. He at once til 
me that he had never found any things 
effectual for a bad cough as human uri 
given a few times, by discharging into 4 
bucket of water and letting them drink 
or on their food and eat it. I directed 
driver to do so, and in one week the hor 
was completely relieved. I have frequett 
ly had it tried with the same good eflect 

Remarks By Epiror or New Enis” 
Farmer—We had a horse long affiicte’ 
with a severe cough, though several medi 
cines were given, to without effect. 
then kept him wholly on sheep’s orts, 9" 
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| which were taken up from the manure, 

they were covered several inches 
from feeding under sheiter in stormy 
eather, the usual mode being to feed on 
e snow. These orts from the manure 
bere eaten in preference to good hay, and 
he horse soon recovered. ‘Lhe orts had 
absorbed the urine of the sheep, they had 
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good shower, previous wetting might be 
d-spensed with; and it is not absolutely ne- 
cessary, perhaps, in any case. If the wa- 
ter is warm enough to keep the sheep in it 
for the requisite period, they may be got 
clean by washing, 
wetting—though the snowy whiteness of 


fleece, which ée//s so on the purchaser, is 


Without any previous 


‘Carbon, and Carbonic Acid Gas, 

There is a well known substance called 
charcoal, and it is also well known how it 
is made. Wood subjected to the action of 
heat, in a nearly closed vessel, or covered 
with earth so as mustiy to exclude the air 
for a certain length of time, is converted 
into charcoal, or carbon, which means the 


elahby ’ ‘ 5g : : J 
hte. iso imbibed the qualities of the dung,| not sv often nor 80 ps riectly auained in the }same thing. The carbon existed in the 
hich has powerful medicinal effects, par- | latter way. Little time is saved by omit-| wood, thoach not exactly in the form of 


t Spring 










ieularly in the measles. 


: a large 
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Washing Sheep. 


This is usually done at the north, about 
the first of June. The climate of the 


ting wetting, as it takes proportionably 
longer to wash, and it is not so well for the 
sheep to be kept such a length of time in 
the water at once. 
When the washing commences, two and 


charcoal, in combination with water, and 
/certain casses; by subjecting the wood to 
ithe heat, the water and gaseous matters 
are driven off, and nought is left but the 
carbon, (in the form of charcoal.) with a 


i 
| 
' 
| 
| 
} 


& OTap “ ‘ e . a ® , ° z é ; ~ 
seld : Southern States would admit of Its being somctimes four shet p are plunged into the little earthy matter, which is lett in the 
: The rule should be, to wait| Vat. When four are putin, two soak while | form of sh, after burning the coal in the 


idone earlier. 
until the water has acquired sutfticient 
warmth for bathing, and until cold rains 
and storms, and cold nights are no longer 
to be expected. 

Sheep are usually washed by our best 
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%- flock-masters, in vats. A small stream is much from the effects of a chill as sheep. much dissolved in oxygen, xs salt is when 

ves [ae dammed up, and the water taken from it If they have been previously wetted, it IS) mixed with water and made into brine— 

-reath qe i an aqueduct (formed by nailing boards] Wholly unnecessary. W hea the sheep are | Thare is this diflerence, however; the salt 

dowed together,) and carried until sufficient fall is} 'n the water, the Cwo.. wasvers commence jis then in a liquid form, and the union of 

alme qe obtained to have it pour down a couple of kneading the wool with their hands, about | salt and water is only a mechanical mix- 

thes feet or more, into the vat. The body of the breech, belly, we. (the dirtier parts, ) ture. The burned charcoal is only in a 
leyibi Ee Water, to do the work fast and well, should} and they then continue to turn the sheep, | gaseous state, and with the oxygen, has i 
a re | be considerable—say 24 inches wide, and| 8° that the descending gurreat of water can | formed a chemical union in the exact pro- 

meine five or six deep—and the swifter the cur- strike into all PAa, ot the flecee, As soon) portions of six parts of carbon to sixteen 

f th rent the better. The vat should be, say | aS the sheep are clean, which Eye be | oF oxygen, and it is then known as carbon- 


3} feet deep, and large enough for four sheep 
toswim init. A yard is built near the 
vat, and a platform from the gate of the 


to be 
The 


two are washed. But this should not be 
done, unless the water is very warm, and 
] 


the washers are uncommonly quick and ex- | 


pert. On the whole, it is rather an objec- 
tional practice, for few animals suffer as 


known by the water running entirely clear, 


each washer seizes his own by the fore 


parts, plunves it deep in the vat, and taking | 


}open alr. 

| When fire is applied to coal in a forge, 
or grate, the combustion is kept up by the 
loxygen of the air. ‘The coal is burned, or 
idissulved in oxygen gas; ‘tis, in fact, as 


All the parts of everything, 
ivither vegetable or animal, that can be con- 
verted into charcoal, were primarily de 


i acla Was. 


sar eecttesens 


sate Dis ERPS te 


to be pee i oa | : , ; 7 : 
t the yard, extends to and encircles the Vat on advantage of the rebound, lifts it out, set- rived from the carbonic acid of the ain— H 
Whether vegetable matter is burned in a 


three sides. This keeps the washer from 


driv: ; , 
standing in the water, and makes it much 


vards 








ting it gently down on its breech, on the} 


platiorm. Hie then, if the sheep is old or 


fire, or consumed by the more slow process 
of natural decay—by fermentation, decom- 








ands easier to lift the sheep in and out. The weak, (and it is well in all cases,) presses 
yard should be large enough to hold the se some ol the water from the wool, and | position, or the rotting proce ss—the final 4 
a whole flock, if it does not exceed 200; andj aiter submitting the she: p to a _ precess | result is the same ; the carbon 18, by these 
ta the bottom of it, as well as of a smaller presently to be adverted ws lets it £0.— | processes, again converted into carbonic 
sd yard, unless well sodded over, should be There should be no mad about the vat, the | acid gas, and mingles with the atmosphere, 
a covered with coarse gravel, to avoid becom- hah 7% a bf a Ai ae sod Deng grarens d. (about t-2000th part of the atmosphere is 
om Ing muddy. If the same establishment is Sheep should De pepe on a oo composed ol this gas,) irom whence it 18 
wit used by a number of flock-masters, gravel. | rom washines 7 tins Sethe wh se awey ready to be again worked up by the effi- 
od ling will be always necessary. As scon as| can come in eae Witt} be abe ite burnt cient action of vegetable and animal chem- i 
four the flock are confined in yard, the lambs logs, We.-—Aand they showd not be driven |istry, into wood, hay, grain, tallow, flesh, 
th are all immediately caught out from among | 0V¢T dusty roads. idee, de. : 
them, and set over the fence into a yard. The washers should be strong and care-| Some persons may feel a little skeptical 
This is to prevent their being trodden ful men, and protected as they are, from upon this point; they cannot readily com- ir 
™ down, as it often happens, by the old sheep, | @0Y thing but the water running over the | prehend yow a stick of wood, after having 7 
rf or straying off if let loose. A boy stands sides of : the vat, they can labor ae be en burned in a tire, and converted “into _% 
a F by the gate next to the vat, to open and hours ARROWS inconvenience, ana wiment air, into thin aur, can be made to again ‘a 
ll shut it, (or the gate is drawn shut with a| drinking whiskey until they cease to KLOW Fassume the form and substance of the oak ot 
7" chain and weight,) and two men catching whether a ahee pte well , weer dor well ‘tree, or any other vegetable or animal pro- 
4 4 the sheep, as directed under the head of treated, ~ was e bad on a ; Uwo| duction. Nevertheless, ib is a plain matter ; 
a tagging, commence placing them in the hundred ree will employ two 1 eodeahaprts ja fact, and no more wonderful than bund- 
> water for the preparatory process of wet-|not over half a ony and 1 have known this | reds of other tacts that we can and do y 
i ting. Ass soon as the water strikes through j Fate mach exceeded. Hapieaes | daily take cognizance ph and in iaehepon i 
, the wool, which occupies but an instant, | Itis a great OO} {, nes ey as ‘ wpe jor which, we will give a few instances,—— as | 
‘ the sheep is lifted out and let loose. The | of propriety and honesty, but pees orth All know that if dissolved salt or brine is ae 
, M vat-should, of course, be in an enclosed | Matter of profit, to getthe won ch an, and | put in a kettle over the fire, and boiled till , 
, field, to prevent their escape. The whole | 0 a manent | whiteness. it will aeny* Sel the water is evaporated, the salt will re-ap- : 
: flock should thus be passed over, and again for more than enough extra, in this con-| pear in its former state; in this way, a li- 
: driven around where they should stand, say | dition, to otiset against the increased labor, | quid is changed into a solid; but in this , 
an hour, before washing commences. There and the diminution in weight— 7/e Wool | case, there Is no chemical change—the salt : 
is a large per centage of potash in the wool) “70’’¢?- jand water were simply in a state of me- 4 
: ail, which acts upon the dirt, independent- “eaggeat | chanical mixture. — | $ 
| ly of the favorable effect which would re.| Agriculture, aided by science, will make; If pure copper is placed in a glass ves- 


Agriculture is}sel with nitric acid, the copper will be 


Pq sult from thus soaking it for some time,|a little nation a great one. wl } 
wholly dissolved, and of course invisible; + 


with water alone. 1f washed soon after a! the nursery of patriotism. 
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- one which took the third premium, was 
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if the acid is then evaporated over a fire, 
and brought to a red heat, the copper re- 
appears in the form of black.oxyde of cop- 
per; that, dissolved in hydrochloric acid, 
again becomes invisible. If plates of clean 
iron are immersed in the acid, certain 
chemical changes follow; the iron will at- 
tract the dissolved particles of copper, and 
soon there will be a coating of pure metal- 
lic copper formed all over the surfaces of 
the iron plates; this process will go on un- 
til the last particle of copper has become 
solidified, and assumed its original qualities, 
and it will also be found that it has nei- 
ther lost nor gained any thing by the pro- 
cesses. 


The shell of an egg is mostly composed 
of lime, but a fowl cannot generate lime 
to form its shell. It must obtain it from 
some outward source. If a hen is shut up 
so that she cannot obtain lime, she may oc- 
casionally lay an egg, but it will have no 
shell upon it. But if bits of old lime mor- 
tar, or sea-shells are thrown within her 
reach, instinct prompts her to daily swal- 
tow some of them; and the bits of lime or 
shells will be instantly dissolved in her 
stomach, and then, by the laws of animal 
chemistry and chrystallization, the dissolved 

articles of lime will re-arrange themselves 
and form the outer coating or shell of the 
egg, and no other substance but lime in 
some of its various forms, can be used for 
the formation of the shell of an egg. So 
to0, there is no other substance in nature 
but carbon, from which can be made those 
parts of the vegetable and animal creation 
which can be converted into charcoal; and 
the carbon can be taken up and assimilated 
by the plant, and converted into solid car- 
bonaceous matter, only in the form of car- 
bonic acid ; and the carbon of the acid cannot 
directly, in any way, contribute to. the 
growth or nutrition of animals, or serve the 
purposes of respiration and combustion, 
only, as it has been previously prepared, for 
those purposes, by the more eflicient agen- 
cy of vegetable chemistry. In a future 
number we may attempt to tell something 
of the process by which the dissolved car- 
bon, that is floating in the air, is worked 
up into wood, hay, grain, beef, tallow, starch, 
&e., &c.—Boston Cultivator. 

G@eqd Cows.—The cows which received 

the premiums of the Essex County (Mass.) 
cultural Society, lust year, gave the 
following products: The one which took 
the first premium was six years old—<“ of 
mixed breed.” From the 3d of June to 
the 2d of July, she gave an average of 18 
quarts of milk per day, beer measure, which 
ielded ten pounds of butter per week. 
er feed “common pasture only.” The 





about eight years old, a cross of the Dur- 
ham breed. She gave from the 27th of 
May to the 25th of June, an average of 
15§ quarts per day, which yielded a little 
over two pounds of butter per day— 

eighed after it had been twice thoroughly 


‘|retire from your garden, saying, “others 
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Prepare for Exhibitions. 

“Lo, the winter is past, the rain is over 
and gone; the flowers appear on the earth; 
the time of the singing of birds is come ;” 
the trees put forth their green leaves, and 
their blossoms give forth a good smell. 
Come forth then ye gardeners, if you have 
not already done so, and enter upon your 
labors: for the horticultural societies will 
soon be calling upon you, for specimens of 
the products of your garden. The State 
Agricultural Society will make a loud cull 
upon horticulturists to bring to its fair next 
fall, specimens of fruits, flowers and vege- 
tables. Who will bear away the premiums 
which the committee will offer for the best 
specimens of fruit, flowers, or vegetables 
exhibited? You who would do this, must 
begin now to prepare for it. If left to the 
last moment, you will, when you go into 
vour orchard, or garden, with your basket 
upon your arm, to quil your choicest speci- 
mens of fruit, flowers, or vegetables, be as- 
tonished to find that you have nothing 
worthy of public exhibition, and you will 


have horticultural products, far superior to 
mine, I will not send.” 
This should not be so, and will not, if 
you give attention to the matter now, ‘with 
a view to gain a premium next fall. See 
that your trees are properly pruned, scrape 
off the moss and rough bark, wash them 
with whale oil soap, or strong lye; dig 
about them, and give them the nourish- 
ment they need. Trim up the shrubbery, 
pulverize well your grounds, and plant pe- 
rennial, biennial and annual flower seed. 
When planting the delicate fiower seed, be 
careful not to plant too deep. The best 
way to manage them, is to pulverize the 
earth very finely, scatter the seed upon 
the surface and cover by sifting the earth 
upon them. If planted deep and covered 
with coarse, heavy, lumps of earth, they 
may vegetate, but few of them will see 
daylight, for the plants will not have suffi- 
cient strength to throw off the weight that 
presses upon them: they must of course die 
and then the seedsman is found fault with 
for sclling poor seed. 
To the vegetable gardener we say, pre- 
pare your ground well, procure and plant 
the best varieties of seed, and keep the 
weeds down. In very dry weather keep 
the earth open by hoeing, plowing, or run- 





Ww 
worked. In 121 days, her milk gave 192 
pounds of butter. 





“| We expect the ladies will enter the list for 


May li, 


your land will become sufficiently moi, 
and the vegetables will be large and poy 


the prizes offered in the floral departmeg, 
whether of state, county or town agricyj 
tural or horticultural society. In order, 
be a successful competitor, you must lay 
your plansnow. Do you expect to produ, 
the best rose, phlox, or Dahlia? The bey 
annual or biennial flower? The best bg. 
quet, or the best floral design? Then yp 
say, begin your work to day and not puti 
off till the day of exhibition. The Detrjs 
Horticultural Society will hold several ey. 
hibitions this season, they expect donations 
from you. The county societies will ey. 
pect donations of flowers, and the state ag. 
ricultural society will look to the ladies fo 
boquets, floral designs, and many intereg. 
ing articles of their handwork: so then de. 
lay not but set your ingenuity and hands 
to work immediately. 





PUBLISHED BY REQUEST. 
Address 
Of J. C. Holmes, President of Detroit 
Horticultural Society, delivered before 
the society at tts annual meeting, March 
13th, 1849. 


(CONCLUDED. ) 

During the summer, we received several 
invitations from the Secretary of the New 
York State Agricultural Society, to send 
delegates to their fair to be held at Buffalo 
in September; also to forward horticultural 
subjects for exhibition. We at the same 
time received invitations from the Presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Horticultural Soicety, 
and from private individuals, to send dele- 
gates and specimens of fruits to a conven- 
ion of Pomologists to be held at Buffalo a few 
days prior to the state society’s fair. To 
these invitations the society. responded by 
appointing delegates and forwarding speci- 
mens to both the fair andconvention. The 
proceedings of said fair and convention hav- 
ing been published, it is unnecessary for me 
to speak in detail conccruing them. It is 
sufficient for our present purposé to state, 
that Michigan fruits, when placed upon the 
tables in Floral Hall, beside the fruits there 
collected from New York, Ohio, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, some other states and the 
Canadas, their reputation for size, fairness, 
beauty, and flavor, did not suffer in the 
least, but were the admiration of all be- 
holders. The society received as a premi- 
um for fruits exhibited at the fair, three 
volumes of the transactions of the New 





ning the cultivator between the drills and 


York State Agrioultural Society. Some 
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ute to appoint delegates, and forward spe- 
jmens of fruits to the fair of the Institute 
» be held in New York, October 3d; also 
» the convention of fruit growers to be 
eld in New York at the same time of the 
ir. In answer to this call we forwarded 
9 barrels of fruit, and one of our mem- 
rs being in New York at the time, was 
pointed a delegate to the convention, and 

» attend the fair of the Institute. Other 

rait was forwarded by express to the sec- 
retary of the Instijute, who acknowledged 

he receipt of it, and said it was sent to the 

onvention. But our delegate was unable 
0 trace it beyond the office of the secretary. 

sa full report of the proceedings of this 
convention has not yet been published, I 
annot enlighten you farther upon the sub- 
jject. 

Subsequent to these fairs, we were re- 
quested by B. P. Johnson, Esq., Secretary 
of New York State Agricultural Society, to 
forward specimens of Michigan winter fruits 


Pfor exhibition at their annual meeting to be 


held January 17th, 1849. This request 


}was answered in the affirmative, and we 


immediately set about making a collection 
of fruits for that purpcse: several gentlemen 
promised to contribute, and some wrote us 
that they had put up some specimens, and 
would send them to us the first opportuni- 
ty. Some were received in due season, and 
as we were daily expecting others, and 


; wishing to make our collection as extensive 
and valuable as possible, we retained the 
) specimens we had received until the last 


trip of the Steamer Michigan. We then 
forwarded a box of fruit received from 
Plymouth, and one from Troy. ‘These were 


received at Albany in good condition, and, 
as was reported at our last meeting, each 
of the contributors received the society’s 
Diploma. 

At our last business meeting, I read to 
ou the circular of the North Americana 
omological Convention. In this cause 

very much will be expected from the De- 
troit Horticultural Society. She has it in 
her power to do more than any other soci- 
ety now organized in the state towards ac- 
complishing the ends sought for by the 
P ical Convention. The attainment 
of the objects set forth in the circular, are 
not only very desirable, but indispensable, 


ym the Secretary of the American Insti-) 
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Society has already been felt to some ex- 


crease in numbers by continuing to enroll 
the names of gentlemen from far in the in- 
terior, we will through them be enabled to 
ifind out every superior seedling fruit that 
is raised within our borders, also, to influ- 
ence those who now raise ouly the poorest 
kinds, to cast them out and cultivate none 
but the best. Those who possess old or- 
chards of worthless fruit, and there are many 
such in this vicinity, can in three years 
time, if they will, turn those old bearers of 
small, bitter, crabbed, worthless. fruit, into 
bearers of the most delicious varieties, by 
simply sawing off their heads, and inserting 
into the stumps of the branches, scions of 
such varieties as they may fancy. 

With the hope that more attention will 
be given to the cultivation of the choicest 
varieties of fruits and to a more correct 
nomenclature than heretofore, I close these 
remarks. 

Cultivation of Celery. 

In our last number, we copied an arti 
cle on the cultivation of this fine vegetable, 
and now present our readers with the fol- 
lowing. Mr. Cole presented some of his 
celery for exhibition, and with it he com- 
municated his mode of cultivation as fol- 
lows: 

Herewith I take the liberty of handing 
you six sticks of celery, of a kind which | 
have grown for the last three years, and 
which, I think, both in point of size, solidi- 
ty, and flavor, will be found saperior to any 
which has hitherto been cuitivated. The 
specimens sent are not sclected, but are 
merely examples of a general crop, planted 
without any object in view, beyond that of 
the supply of my employer's table, and en- 
tirely without ever thinking of sending any 
of it for public exhibition. My stock con- 
sists of six hundred plants, planted in rows 
four feet apart, and the plants nine inches 
apart in the row; and | have not a doubt 
that the whole crop would average six Ibs. 
per stick. Not the least remarkable ex- 
cellence in this celery is, that it will stand 
twelve months without running, or starting 
for seed, and such a thing as a pipy or 
stringy leaf, | have never noticed so long 
as I have grown it. For a more substan- 
tial detail of my method of cultivation, I 
may remark, the seed was sown the first 
week in February, and so soon as the 
plants were large enough, they were prick- 
ed out in garden soil, rich in vegetable mat- 
ter, under hand glasses. The trenches 
were prepared in the usual manner, in the 
first week in June, by excavating them nine 
inches deep, and digging in a good dress- 
ing of the spent dung of an old mushroom 
bed. The plants were, of course, strony 
when they were planted out, and each was 
removed to the trench with a good ball of 


if we wish to know from the experience of} earth adhering to the roots, so that (after- 


others, what are the best fruits for us to 
cultivate and when we procure a scion or a 
tree be certain that it is true to its name, 
and worthy of cultivation. 


‘wards receiving a copious watering,) they 
sustained little or no check. In earthing 
celery, I generally endeavor to steer be- 
tween the two extremes of frequently 
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jividual members also received premiums! The influence of the Detroit Horticultural | earthing, and earthing only when the plants 


} ¥ Z , 
jare full grown, believing that a litde earth, 


We also received pressing invitations tent throughout our state, and as we in-/after the plants are tully established in the 


trenches, Say a month after planting, pro- 
; motes the rapid growth of the pl nts, more 
| especially if they receive a good s: aking of 
; Weak liquid manure, or soot water, a day 
lor two before they are earthed. . 

Soot water is an excellent manure for 
celery; and where worms and other insects 
jare troublesome, a little dry soot dashed 
alone the rows will be found a preventive 
of their ravages. ‘The kitchen garden here 
being upon a boggy subsoil, and the level 
of the river Dart, which passes through 
the grounds, I do not find it n: cessary to 
water the plants more than once or twice 
alter they are planted out; but, in more 
elevated situations, it is almost impossible 
to give too much water, always, however, 
preferring to give a thorough soaking once 
every fortnight, rather than daily dribblings, 
which, in my opinion, do more harm than 
ood. 

Were I so disposed, I have no doubt I 
could grow this celery double the size of 
that sent; and to effect this I should pre- 
pare the plants as before directed, excavate 
the trenches eighteen inches deep, and the 
same in width, and fill them with a com- 
post consisting of good turfy loam, peat, 
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and leaf mould, or thoroughly decomposed 
cow-dung, in about equal quantities. Very 
rich dung is not good for celery, and strong 
manure water should also be avoided. To 
grow large celery, it would be necessary to 
place the plants eighteen inches apart in 
the row, and the ground should be kept 
constantly stirred around the plants, taking 
great care, however, to prevent ,the soil 
vetting into the hearts of the plants during 
the operations. In a late number of the 
“Journal of the Horticultural Society,” I 
percvive Mr. Errington attributes the coarse 
and bad quality of the large celery grown 
for market, to the luxuriance of its growth. 
Here, 1 venture to assert, he is wrony.— 
The bad quality of the celery is attributa- 
ble to the bad kinds grown, as I am quite 
sure no person could grow this kind of 
celery, which has been named Cole’s su- 
perb Red, so as to make it either pipy or 
stringy, or inferior in flavor. Late eurth- 
ing has more to do with making celery 
stringy than any thing else, as it is quite 
certain, if the leaves of celery are exposed 
to full light and dry air fur a length of 
time, the tissue will become harder than if 
the leaves were grown in comparative dark- 
ness. We need no stronger proof of this 
than the acid flavor of the outer, as com- 
pared with the inner leaves of the same 
celery, a fact demonstrating that, if the 
leaves are exposed for a long time, they 
acquire an acrid flavor which no blanching 
can wholly remove. For an early crop of 
celery, I sow in heat, early in January, and 
prick the plants out upon a slight bot bed; 
for a second crop, in February, in heat, as 
before directed, and for a late crop, in 
March, in the open garden—(Gurdeners’ 
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Letter from the Editor,—No. V. 
Gut Prairiz, April 25, 1849. 

In a former epistle we announced our 
intention to visit the celebrated Merino 
flock of the Messrs. Gilkies, upon (ull 
Prairie, and we did. Nor were we disap- 
pointed. Arriving at the residence of J. 
F. Gilkey, Esq., we found ourselves set 
down upon a delightful portion of this earth. 
Mr. G. is located upon one of the most 
beautiful spots upon this beautiful prairie, 
which, in extent, is about five miles by three. 
He is one of those men who aim at great 
things, and accomplish them. The two 
brothers have 1,400 acres of land under 
improvement, 600 of which are spread out 
in a body, upon this prairie. 

Their Flock of Sheep—While their 
farming operations generally, are on a mag- 
nificent scale, they have devoted their chief 
attention to sheep husbandry. Their flock 
of sheep numbers two thousand, and for 
fineness of fleece, they are not excelled in 
the western country. Two years ago, the 
wool received at the Bufialo Wool Depot, 
was from six different States, and the best 
lot, according to the statement of Mr. Pe- 
ters, was from this flock. And they are 
constantly making efforts to improve still 
further, the character of their flock, by 
crossing, introducing into it the best bucks 

~from abroad, at whatever expense. 

We mentioned to Mr. Gilkey a remark 
made to us by Col. Curtenecus, of Grand 
Prairie, that his three-quarter blooded Me- 
rinoes wintered better than his full blooded. 
Mr. G. replied, that those which were about 
three-quarter blooded were hardier, and 
stood the winter better than either full- 
blooded or native. Their constitutions 
seemed to be stronger and more enduring 
at about that medium, than at either ex- 
treme, Ai the same time, he said the full- 
blooded merinoes did well here, if kept 
housed, and so we had supposed. 

Indeed, we learned from Col. C. that al- 
though he had shelters for his flock, they 
were frequenily out in the cold storms.— 
He remarked, that the sheep was so fool- 
ish a thing, that it would often stay out in 
the storms till drenched through, before it 
would take the trouble to go under a shel- 

ter, though near by. 
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Mr. G. observed, that the native sheep 
cannot be kept in large flocks, and that 


when mixed with merinoes in such flocks, 
} 


the latter always runs them out. It seems 
to be on account of their greater liability 
to disease in such a state of aggregation, 
but for what cause is beyond vur philos- 
ophy. 

Mr. Gilkey is of opinion, that the full 
blood merinoes are improved by a cross 
with the Saxons. The fleece of the former 
becomes so matted with an oily, gummy 






r . 
May 1} 

; oo 
tofore expressed in reference to the effey 
of suffering sheep to run upon wet lang 
and says they will most certainly becon, 
diseased. 

There seem to be two ways to do even 
thing—a right way and a wrong way 
Ww bile these men have @ prosecuted the bus. 
ness of wool-growing with signal success— 
have succeeded in elevating the characty, 
of their flock to the highest degree of ¢. 
cellence, and have lost but few by diseay 
or otherwise, many others have failed ¢. 


substance, that it resists the pressure of tirely, become discouraged and given y 


the hand almost like a solid. 
substance constitutes nearly half the en- 
tire weight of the fleece. 
the Saxon sheep, on the other hand, is open 
and soft to the touch, being free from this 
substance. And by crossing with the Sax- 
on, the fleece of the merino becomes mea- 
surably free from it, and is open and solt 


This gummy 


to the touch. The merino is five years in 
attaining to its full size. 


Mr. G. observed, that large flocks should 


as nearly as may be, by themselves. There 
should also be a department, a sort of hos- 
pital, for the sick, and those in a weakly 
condition. Often, he remarked, something 
would be the matter with a sheep, and it 
would lose its appetite. 
would not rise to eat with the rest, and by 
and by, when it gets up to go and eat, the 
hay is either all devoured, or clse trampled 


put in the hospital, and taken care of, such 
sheep would probably be well in a few 
days, and then they can be taken out again, 
whereas, otherwise they would stand a slim 
chance for their lives. 

He more than confirms the high esti- 
mate we had formed of the benefit result- 
ing from the application of tar to the nose. 
He says that no disease has found its way 
into his flock, except one year, and that 
year he neglected the application of tar, 
and the consequence was, that he lost quite 
And he 
thinks this application not only prevents 
disease, but contributes greatly to a health- 
ful state of the system. It is a certain 
remedy for running at the nose, braces the 
constitution, and sharpens the appetite.—— 
And we have had the same account of the 


a number from grub in the head. 


matter from many others. It is his prac- 
tice to tar the noses of his sheep three 
times in the course of the season, the first 
time in March. . 

He also confirms the views we have here- 





be separated in winter, into lots of about a 
}hundred each, putting the different grades 


In such a case, it 


the business. The sheep is a very tender 


animal, and requires great care. No on 


The fleece of] whois unacquainted with its nature, wants 


habits, the diseases to which it is subjec, 
together with the préventives and reme. 
dies for them, or who is too slothful or neg. 
ligent to bestow the necessary care, is a 
all fit to go into the business, for he would 
most assuredly make a failure of it. M. 
G. remarked, that a large portion of the 
immense flocks, which for a few years back 
have been taken to the prairies of Illinois 
had died off for want of shelter in the wis. 
ter. 

He spoke of the general incompetency 
of people to judge of the quality of woo 
and said, that not unfrequently, pcrsons 
who bought sheep of him with a view to 
the improvement of their flocks, would, if 
left to make their own selection, make a 
very bad one, and he often had to inter. 
pose in suah cases, lest the character of his 


under foot and rendered unfit to eat. If] flock should thus be made to suffer. 


This flock was originally brought from 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, and has been 
crossed with the best blood from Vermont 
Mr. G. thinks the flock of Mr. Patterson, of 
Virginia, the best in the United States— 
This celebrated flock-master has a sample 
of the wool from every sheep in his flock, 
labelled and numbered, and arranged in 
order upon the walls of a room in his house. 
On one occasion, a purchaser had made his 
own selection, (Mr. |’. not being present.) 
and had started away with them. Upon 
being informed what sheep he had taken, 
he (Mr. P.) looked at his samples, and 
found that a portion of those he had taken 
were the poorest in bis flock. He sent for 
him to come. back, and gave him others. 

Their Improved Marsh—The Messrs 
Gilkies have a marsh on Gun River, ten 
miles distant, containing three hundred 
acres, which they have been entirely suc- 
cessful in improving. One hundred acres 
of it have been thoroughly ditched, and 
stocked with red top, and it yields some 
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three tons of good hay to the acre. The | reason why many people refused to take | 


other two hundred acres have been partially | agricultural papers, was, that such pap rs| 
ditched and seeded, and he intends soon to) pinched them up a little too mueh for their 
have this portion as thoroughly improved | comfort. We asked an explanation, and he | 


as the other. He regards it as the most} replied, that these people knew very well} 


. | . 
yaluable land he has, not excepting that|that they ought to reform and do a 
upon this fertile prairie. We should have deal better than they do, but were so wed-| 


said, that after ditching it, he found the jded to their old ways, that they were to | 


great 


\ , | 
bogs rather troublesome, and to remedy | tally averse to change, and the presence of| 


the evil, he framed a roller four feet in di-)an agricultural paper, by which the im- 
ameter, attached a heavy team to it, and | provements of the age were pressed upon 
d over it, thus making a comparatively their attention, only served to unsettle their 
smooth and level surface. He remarked, | equanimity, and disturb their peace. To 
that it was useless to attempt to seed marsh- | enjoy peace, however, these men will soon 
es with tame grass till thoroughly drained. | have to emigrate to some more congenial 
Manuring Prairie Land—We found | region, or else surrender, for we mean to 
friend Gilkey engaged in a very laudable | keep pouring light all around them, until 
thsy are cither driven away, or give up. 
Another individual 
observed to us, that many, from the utter 


enterprise, viz: transferring his manure 
heap from the yard to the field. He re- 
marked, that some thought it was of no use 
to manure prairie land, it wassorich. But 
he had found, that manure did prairie land 
The effect of 
manuring such land, he remarked, was 
much more permanent than it was upon 
light soils, as the soil retained the elements 
thus added to it, much more tenaciously | highly cultivated part of the country, that 
than light soils. A good dressing of ma- | they had prejudiced themselves and others 
nure upon the prairie soil, was visible in its |“S8!MSt every thing of the kind. Very 
effects five or six years from the time of its well, said we, that is to punish them for 
application. 

Other Mutters—As we said, in addition 
to wool-growing, the Messrs. Gilkies carry 
on other departments of farming on a 
somewhat magniffcent scale. They have 
generally raised about two hundred acres 
of wheat, and sometimes as high as four 
hundred, annually, and have kept some- 
thing of a dairy. 
somewhat extensively into other depart- 
ments of improved stock. We are told that 
they have some very fine Durhams and 
Devonshires, though we did not see the 
best of them. 

Mr. Peck’s Flock.—N ear by is the beau- 
tiful farm of H. M. Peck, Esq., who also 
has a flock of sheep, which, if it were 
found any where else than in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the flock above mentioned, 
would attract considerable attention. It 
numbers 450, and has come out of winter 
in better condition than any flock we have 
seen, Mr. P. has been remarkably suc- 
cessful with his lambs. By crossing with 
the best bucks of the Messrs. Gilkies, he 
has raised the character of his flock to a 
high degree of excellence. 


Pinching them up.—An individual re- 


Reason.—<Another 


inadaptedness of eastern agricultural pa- 
pers to the new and péculiar state of things 
among us, had made such bad work of it, 
in trying to carry out the modes of culti- 
vation recommended in these papers, and 
which were well adapted to an old and 





their folly in bestowing their patronage 
upon a distant journal, to the neglect of 
one in their own State, which is adapted to 
itheir wants and necessities—which brings 
to their aid the experience of those who 
are placed in like circumstances with them- 
selves, and which is fraught with instrue- 
tion suited to the circumstances of a new 
Not 


but that there is much in eastern agricul- 


m country—to all which he assented. 
They have also gone : 
tural papers, which may be turned to good 
account by our farmers, and we would ad- 
vise all our agricultural friends, who can 
afford to take more than one paper of the 
kind, to take one or two from that quarter, 
But to 


think of depending upon them as a guide, 


and as many more as they can. 


in this new country, is preposterous enough, 
and they who are so foolish as to be thus 
beguiled, will find, to their cost, that they 
have followed an “ignis fatuns,” until they 
are deep in the mire. 

Nor would we set up the Michigan Far- 


mer as an infallible guide. Although, 


adapted to the circumstances of the coun- 


from the necessity of the case, it must, if 
properly conducted, be infinitely better 


try than eastern papers of the kind can be, 
nevertheless, people must exercise their 


Thermonetric Charn. 
We gave, a few numbers back, some ace 
d churn, ealled 


We have re- 


count of a newly nvent 


the “[hermometri¢ Churn.” 


cently had an opportunity to examine this 


'churn, and are satistied that it is all that it 


has been represented to be—that it is 


| : . — ‘nw 
constructed upon a principle which will in- 


sure its general adoption, as soon as its ad- 
vantages shall become known. 

[t has long been known, that there was 
a particular temperature at which butter 
could be obtained from cream quicker, and 
of better quality than at any other, and 
that if the crean: were too cold or too hot, 
the operation of churning would not only 
be protracted, but the butter be of inferi- 
or quality. What that degree of temper- 
ature was, no one knew, and the whole op- 
eration had to be regulated by guess, and 
generally very little regard has been paid 
to it, and the consequence has been, that 
the butter has rarely been good, and for 
the most part, very bad. 

A series of experiments with the ther- 
mometer, however, have settled the ques- 
tion, that the temperature of the cream, 
to produce butter of the best quality 
of which it is capable, is about sixty de- 
grees Fahrenheit, not varying more than 
one or two degrees either way. The best 
New York, those who 
have borne away the premiums at the ag- 


butter makers in 


iricultural fairs, have, for some years past, 
been in the habit of regulating the tem- 
perature of the cream, when being churned, 
by a th rmometer. 

The excellence of this churn consists in 
the thermometer being incorporated in it, 
as a component part, in such a manner that 
one side of it is in contact with the cream 
while the other is in full view upon the out- 
side, and thus by casting the eye upon it, 
the temperature is indicated atonce. And 
to regulate the temperature, the churn, 
(which is operated by a crank,) has two 
zine bottoms, between which is a cavity, 
into which water is introduced, of any de- 
vree of temperature which may be re- 
quired, there being only the thin plate of 
zine between the water and the cream. 

This is not a mysterious, complicated 
affair, of which but few can form an intel- 
ligent judgment. It is one of those plain 
and simple things, which commends itself 
to the good sense of every man, woman, 
and child, and which, from what they al- 
ready knew, they would judge to be the 
very thing that was needed. No improve- 











marked to us a day or two since, that the! by its instructions. 


own judgment, after all, if they would profit 


ment in the churn line, hitherto introduced, 
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will, we apprehend, compare with it in im- 
portance. See the advertisement upon 
another page, of Mr. Hanford, who has 
purchased the right for several of the east- 
ern counties of this State. 


Letter from the Editor. 
NUMBER SIX. 
Ann Arsor, May 8th, 1849. 

Few places, of retired locality, present 
greater attractions than Ann Arbor. Its 
location is delightful, being elevated and 
dry, and with its manufacturing facilities, 
its university, and a fine farming country 
around it, its permanent growth and _pros- 
perity may be regarded as fully guarantied. 
The university appears to be in a flourish- 
ing condition, there being between eighty 
and ninety students at the present time. 
There are 2 large college buildings, and 4 
professors houses, already erected, and a 
somewhat spacious building for the use of 
the medical department, is in process of 
erection. This department will go into 
operation next year. The village, embra- 
cing the upper and lower town, contains 
not far from four thousand inhabitants. It 
has suffered much from fires within the 
last few months, one of its flouring mills, 
and the greater part of one of its business 
squares, having been burnt. We are told, 
however, that the naked lots upon the 
burnt district, are regarded as more valua- 
ble, and will command a higher price than 
the same lots with the buildings upon them, 
previous to the fire. 

The Wheat Crop.—We continue to hear 
favorable accounts of the wheat crop, from 
various parts of the State. In this coun- 
ty it is quite promising at the present time. 
On low, level lands, however, it has suf- 
fered from an excess of water, the rains 
having been unusually abundant, both last 
fall and this spring. «An intelligent farmer 
from Lodi remarked to us, that there were 
many places in that neighborhood, where 
the wheat had suffered from this cause.— 
As a preventive of this, he is in the habit 
of plowing very narrow lands. By plow- 
ing lands not more than four paces wide, 
the ground is thrown into beds, and the 
“dead furrows” are so near each other, that 
they carry off the surplus water, and leave 
the land, in the general, sufficiently dry. 
Some, he said, attempted to remedy the 
evil by plowing furrows through the low 
places after the wheat was sown; but it 
did no good, making no perceptible differ- 
ence in the crop. Itis the English custom 
to plow all their level, heavy soils, in nar- 





row lands, making not more than three or 
four bouts to the land. 

It is of no use to attempt to raise wheat 
upon such lands, unless, by some means, 
they can be thoroughly drained. If the 
plant survive, it will be more likely to be 
chess than whest. If any one feels dis- 
posed to challenge us on this subject, we 
hold ourselves in readiness to make good 
our position by incontrovertible facts, and 
one well ascertained fact is worth scores of 
theories. And here we cannot but remark 
upon the blindness and inconsistency of 
poor human nature. The men who main- 
tain that wheat never degenerates into 
chess, generally undertake to sustain their 
position by theoretic reasonings, in opposi- 
tion to the most undoubted facts before 
their eyes, and yet these are the very men, 
generally speaking, who rant against book- 
farming, because, they say, it consists in 
visionary theories, regardless of practical 
experience. Admirablé consistency! Aside, 
however, from the plain matter of fact, and 
placing the whole thing upon the ground 
of analogical reasoning, the doctrine of 
transmutation may be triumphantly sus- 
tained. 

Fruit Trees Winter Killed—We have 
met with several individuals in different lo- 
calities, whose fruit trees, more particularly 
the plum, have been killed by the severity 
of the past winter. Our friend Noble, 
whose nursery in the immediate vicinity of 
this village, informed us that he had lost 
more than two hundred plum trees from 
this cause, the trees being at different sta- 
ges of growth, from one to fifteen years 
old, and what is worthy of remark, nearly 
all of them—all but two—were of some 
one of the green plum varieties, and more 
of the green gage than any other variety. 
Another very singular fact connected with 
this fatality, is that the tree would gener- 
ally be killed upon two sides, the north and 
the south, and left unharmed upon the oth- 
er two sides, and through the middle. An- 
other strange thing appertaining to the 
matter is, that “one” seems to be “taken, 
and the other left,” without any apparent 
reason, the trees killed standing, in many 
cases, between others which were left un- 
injured. 

The same fatal effect was produced, by 
the same cause, upon his grape vines, and 
the same singular phenoma were exhibited. 
His varieties thus affected, are the Cataw- 
ba, the Isabella, and the Alexander, varie- 
ties which had never before suffered from 





exposure in winter. 


The Sweetwater, 
(foreign) had also escaped injury from oy. 
posure in winter, and last year had con. 
menced bearing, but was killed down by 
the severe cold of last winter. 

Mr. N. designs to adopt the “shortening 
in” system of pruning of peach trees— 
And this system undoubtedly has many 
advantages. If statements made are to 
be relied on, it greatly improves the fruit, 
and at the same time, it prevents the limbs 
from extending themselves to an immoder. 
ate length, by which means peach trees are 
so often broken down and ruined. The top 
may also, by this means, be kept within 
reach from the ground. 

Mr N. has just received from France, q 
cherry tree, called the “Biggareau Mons. 
treuse,” &e., which is said to produce cher. 
ries the size of a hen’s egg, the first of the 
kind ever brought to this country. _ 

We would here say, that Mr. N. is de- 
sirous of disposing of his nursery, on ac- 
count of ill health, and offers it on very 
low terms. To any one desirous of em- 
barking in the business, he offers induce- 
ments which are not every day to be met 
with. 

The Paper Mill—tThe lower town has 
experienced calamity upon calamity. Soon 
after the burning of one of its flouring 
mills, the dam across the Huron was swept 
away, by which means the operations of 
the paper mill, woolen factory, &e. have 
been suspended for weeks. The paper mill, 
however, has resumed operations, as many 
who depend on it for supplies will be glad 
to learn. Its energotic proprietor, Hon. 
EK. L. Fuller, is making many improvements 
in it, and seems determined, that it shall 
turn out paper of as good quality as any 
mill in the land, and we see not why heis 
not in a fair way to execute his purpose. 

If we were in the right mood for it, we 
would take the reader along with us to the 
very tip top of the romantic little moun- 
tain heigth, on which friend Fuller has got 
himself located, a little to the north of the 
village, but we must not abandon ourselves 
to the playful indulgence. 

Prospect of Fruit.—We greatly fear, 
that we are a doomed people, so far as the 
peach and apple crops are concerned.— 
Peaches, for the most part, appear to have 
been killed in the bud last winter, and re- 


cent examinations in different localities in 
this county, seem to show that the apple 
buds have also been destroyed by the re- 
cent cold weather. If this be so, it will 
certainly be a very great calamity. 
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Letter from the Editor. 
NUMBER SEVEN. 


Wuittrmore Lake, May 9. 
Of all the beautiful little lakes in Michi- 


n, we know of none which presents 
greater attractions than the one upon the 
shores of which we date this letter—un- 
Jess it be Orchard Lake, in Oakland county. 
Whittemore Lake is famous as a place of 
resort. Whenever a pleasure excursion is 
projected in any of the surrounding villa- 
ges, this is the favored spot to which all 
eves are turned. And it is certainly worthy 
of the honors which have been bestowed 


upon it. It is about two miles and a half 


| tiful appearance. 


i ing visible over the greater part of it. 


in length by two in width. Upon the west 
and south west is spread outa tract of beau- 


' tiful table land, at an elevation of about 10 
' feet above the surface of the water, while 


on the opposite side, the shore rises into a 
range of hills, which present a very beau- 
The water is clear, and 
not very deep, the bottom of the lake be- 
The 
shores rise abruptly from the water, there 


» being no low ground around any part of it. 


| There is apparently neither inlet nor out- 
let to it. ‘There are, however, two tunnels, 


one on the west, and the other on the north 
side, which are some eight or ten rods 
across, and go directly down into the earth 


\toagreat depth. They are supposed to 


> be outlets of the lake. 
' be an inlet and the other an outlet. 


Possibly one may 


This 


> lake is ten miles north of Ann Arbor, in 
» the town of Northfield. 


Another Book Farmer.—Upon the south 


» western shore of. this beautiful lake, is the 
) delightful residence of L. R. Buchos, Esq., 
» French gentleman, whose means appear 


» to be ample. 


He told us that when he 


' came here he knew nothing about farming, 
© having spent his life in other pursuits.— 


And yet we have seen no farm which 


showed more visibly the marks of good 


husbandry. In the skillful cultivation of 


7 the earth, Mr. B. is far ahead of multitudes 
)who hate made farming the business of 

their lives. And fer all this, he acknow- 
J ledged himself indebted to the pages of 
) the Michigan Farmer. He said, that being 
) totally ignorant of the business, whenever 
Phe undertook a piece of work, he always 
Hooked into the Farmer to see what that 
said, and by following its directions he had 


able to accomplish what we saw.— 
Many of his neighbors laughed at him at 
Mrst, and shook their heads significantly, 
but he went straight along with his book 





farming, and he has come out so far ahead 


———— momar = 





}to their brains, that in adopting the im- 


of them, that they hardly know what to/ proved system, they are enabled to pay 


say or think. Being free from the prejudices 
arising from previous education and habit, 


he walked right into the improvements of 


the age, and hence his astonishing  proti- 
clencey. 
Wheat and Clover.—It does us good Lo 


see the farmers falling into the practice of 


alternating wheat and clover, by which 
much labor and expense are saved, and at 
the same time more wheat produced, and 
the soil, instead of being exhausted, is im- 
proved. By turning under the second 
crop of clover, after it has ripened a_por- 
tion of its seed, the ground is abundantly 
stocked with it for the next year, and no 
further preparation for wheat is needed.— 
A greater yield is obtained than by the 
expensive system of summer fallowing, the 
ground is already re-seeded with clover, 
without any expense or trouble; the land, 
instead of lying useless the next year, as 
in summer fallowing, is made to produce a 
profitable: crop to be removed, and a sec- 
ond crop to enrich the land and increase 
the yield of wheat. All this is done with 
far less expense than is required in carry- 
ing out the old system, which makes such 
ruinous drafts upon the soil, and at the 
same time makes no corresponding return 
for the labor bestowed. Strange indeed is 
it, that any should be so blind to their own 
interests, as not to see atonce the manifest 
advantages of this system. And yet there 
are multitudes, who are so wedded to their 
old ways, and cherish such a hatred of in- 
novation, that they will forego all these ad- 
vantages for years to come, and perhaps for 
life, rather than step aside from the beaten 
track in which they have moved round and 
round, like a blind horse in a tread-mill, 
until the motion has become a sort of “sec- 
ond natur,” and of course necessary to 
their comfort, assured though they be, that 
it is leading them straight down to ruin.— 
Such is poor, erring, frail human nature, 
anp such it will continue to be as long as 
the world shall stand. And yet, to cap 
the climax of their folly, and fill the full 
measure of their inconsistency, these men 
will tell you with great gravity, that they 
are in debt, that they are driven to the ne- 
cessity of running their land in this man- 
ner, and that as soon as they get them- 
selves extricated from their embarrassments 
they intend to adopt the improved system, 
just as though it consisted in improving and 


enriching their lands, at the expense of a 
vast ontlay, and you can’t beat the idea in- 


‘their debts far sooner than in the way they 
are going on, and at the same time enrich- 
‘ing their lands. ‘To them it is all absurd» 
ity, and though they may see the thing ful- 
ily exemplitied before their eyes, they will 
inot believe it. “It’s contrary to natur,” 
jaccording to their books, and that is enough. 
| And thus they will go on until the very 
life blood of their land has been drawn out, 
jand they are left with an impoverished soil, 
an empty purse, and debts unpaid at last 
‘upon their hands. Great calculators these! 
An experiment is about being made by 
an intelligent farmer in Webster, which, if 
successful, will still further enhance the 
benefits of this improved system of hus- 
bandry. They have a machine there, a 
sort of horse rake, which takes off the 
heads of seed clover, as it is drawn over it, 
and thus they are collected and secured. 
The plan is to turn the clover under imme- 
diately after passing over it with this rake, 
in the belief that seed enough will be left 
behind to stock the ground. If so, there 
will be the advantage of a still additional 
crop accruing from this system. 
Draining—A scene—We have, in sev- 
eral instances, witnessed the beneficial ef- 
fects of draining wet lands.” But the 
greatest transmutation we have seen ef- 
tected by this means, was upon the farm 
of Mr. Seers, of Webster, in this county, 
(Washtenaw). There was located near 
the spot where he wished to build, a sort 
of lake, or pond, which produced a kind of 
tall cane grass, over the greater part of it, 
and was surrounded by black ash, willows, 
&e., covering and spoiling about fifteen 
acres of ground. It was a dismal hole, 


and “varmints” innumerable, did congre- 
gate and borough, and where they had 
held unbroken dominion for ages; “their 
right there was none to dispute. ’”— 
But nothing daunted, Mr. S. raised the 
question as to their right to hold it, and 


bis fee simple ttle. Cutting a deep ditch, 
he put ina plank tunnel and covered it, 
by which means the water Was all drained 
off, and then what a scampering of “the 
creeping things, and four footed beasts!” 
It seemed to be a matter of doubt for a 
time, whether Mr. 8S. would not have to 
surrender his entire farm to the now, (in 
their turn) invading army. The bottom of 
the lake being left bare, a luxuriant growth 
of weeds was produced. They, in their 
turn fell before the scythe, and after being 
thoroughly dried, were burned to ashes, 
and the ground thoroughly stocked to tame 
grass, and now it is one of the best mead- 
ows to be found in the country, producing 
four tons of good hay to the acre ger i 
and not far from three tons at a single 





crop. 


where whole tribes of every hateful reptile. 
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Letter from the Editor,—No. IV. | according to their means, and will no long- 


Serineprook, April 24, 1849. 


Kalamazoo.—Kalamazoo is a beautiful) ried their talent in the earth. 
At the season of| 


village—indeed it is. 
the year when that craggy, nurly, misbe- 
gotten thing, the burr oak, unfolds its beau- 
ties of living green, it spreads a charm 
over the place, and makes it appear so 
fresh, so beautiful, and so lovely, that one 
cannot choose but be captivated. The vil- 
lage contains not far from three thousand 
inhabitants, is well built, the houses and 


the burr oaks, as planted by the hand of 


nature, being interspersed with each other, 
over a considerable portion of it, and the 
site is elevated and dry. The new Pres- 
byterian church was dedicated on Friday 
last, sermon by Rey. Dr. Duflield. 
neat aud commodious edilice, costing about 
six thousand dollars. A little to the west 
of the village, is the new Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary, situated upon a rising ground, 


It is a 


and presenting quite an imposing appear- 
ance. Close by the village is the thrifty 
young nursery of A. T. Prouty, Esq., 
which embraces the choicest kinds and va- 
rieties of fruit trees, already fit for trans- 
planting. 

Kalamazoo is a busy place, and always 
will be. It is surrounded by one of the 
best agricultural districts in the State, if 
not the very best. It is moreover a point 
at which a considerable extent of country, 
in the direction of Allegan and Grand Rap- 
ids, can more conveniently reach the Cen- 
tral Railroad, than any other. And be- 
éides, there is a very intelligent, enterpris- 
ing, wide-awake, go-ahead set of farmers 
in Kalamazoo county. In this respect, the 
county will not suffer in comparison with 
any other in the State. 

The Right Influence.—We found in the 
county quite a number of gentlemen from 
the city of New York, and other eastern 
cities, who have located here with ample 
means, and who are introducing the various 
agricultural improvements of the day.— 
Among them are Messrs. Booth, Smith, and 
Edgar. The latter is one of the executive 
committee of the State Agricultural Soci- 
ety, and is also President of the County 
Agricultural Society. Order and conven- 
ience characterize every thing about his 
premises. The influence of such examples 
eannot be otherwise than elevating gpon 
the whole community. It is true, that all 
have not the same means at command, and 
cannot of course go as extensively into im- 
provements. But if the right spirit is thus 
infused into them, they will do as much, 





er be subject to the reproach of having bu- 
Not but 
that there are many who have been far- 
mers by profession, through life, that are 
fully up with the spirit of the age, and 
whose influence for good is widely felt— 
All such congratulate themselves upon the 
accession of such men from abroad, and 
readily avail themselves of their co-opera- 
tion in their efforts to elevate the agricul- 
tural character of the community. 

Such men will bear us out inthe remark 
that persons who have devoted their lives 
mostly to other occupations, if they turn 
their attention to agriculture, enter far niore 
readily into the improvements of the age, 
than those who have made it the business 
of their lives. And there is a deep phi- 
losophy in this, as deep as the settled prin- 
ciple of the human character, that “custom 
becomes a second natur.’’ Generally, the 
class of persons above spoken of, have de- 
voted as much of their early years to agri- 
culture, as was sufficient to inspire them 
with a taste for it, which no subsequent de- 
votion to other pursuits, could fully smoth- 
er and kill out; and when they return to 
their first love, they come back totally un- 
trammelled by those iron prejudices against 
innovation, which always, to a greater or 
less extent, characterize those whose whole 
existence, through a long series of years. 
has become identified with the particular 
way of doing things, which was taught 
them in their childhood. To give up these 
prejudices, thus rivetted upon them, and 
wreathed around them, is, with many, al- 
most like the giving up of the ghgst. But 
from these, the persons of whom we speak, 
are happily exempt, and when they come 
to engage in agriculture, if they be persons 
of good judgment, and industrious habits, 
they will far outstrip multitudes, who have 
made the pursuit of agriculture the busi- 
ness of theirlives. More means than these 
they may have, but they will accomplish 
far more in proportion to their means. So 
we have uniformly found it every where. 

Murdering Apple Trees.—We found a 
man three or four miles south of Kalama- 
zoo committing a most atrocious act upon 
his apple trees, severing their heads from 
their bodies entire, for the purpose of giv- 
ing them new ones. The trees were quite 
large, say six inches through at the base. 
We remonstrated against the unnatural 


act, but he pointed us to two trees, from 
one of which the entire top was removed 


and grafts inserted two or three years ago, 





while from the other only a portion of the 
top was removed and grafts inserted, at the 
same time, and called our attention to the 
fact before our eyes, that the grafts Upon 
the former were large and thrifty, while 
those upon the latter were stinted and 
dwarfed, the top having taken the nut. 
ment. We warned him to forbear, and 
spare those trees, and told him, that while 
the grafts would grow thriftier for a time, 
he would spoil the body of the tree, and 
in the end, both the body and the top 
would be greatly damaged, and that if he 
would avoid both evils, he must remove the 
top gradually, from year to year. Passing 
on our way, we met with a neighbor of his, 
who had gone through with the same ope. 
ration a few years before, and his trees 
were spoiled, the trees having become 
crabbed, knotty, warted, and every way de- 
formed, and, of course, the top must suffer 
in a corresponding degree. And could 
less than this be expected from the total 
obstruction of such a pressure of sap up- 
wards ? 

Hard Winter on Sheep.—tThe past se- 
vere winter has been hard on sheep. A 
great many have been lost, and most flocks 
have come out of it in bad condition. We 
observed one or two flocks badly affected 
with the seab, the wool of some of them 
being half off, leaving the body naked, Ii 
is a dismal spectacle to behold, and we are 
told that it is entirely unnecessary. Col. 
Curtenius, of Grand Prairie, remarked to 
us, that he had always found the applica: 
tion of a solution of tobacco, both a prevent 
ive and a remedy. It is his custom a 
shearing, as soon as the fleece is off, to 
drench the animal in this solution. It kills 
all the ticks, and prevents scab. 

A Grub Lifter—Adjoining the farm of 
Gov. Throop, are the beautiful farms of 
Messrs. Bunbury and Vradenburg. The 
former we found in his field making war upo 
the grubs, and doing good execution. The 
operation consisted simply in hitching 4 
yoke of cattle to them and pulliyg them 
out root anu branch. Generally they would 
come the first pull, but when they did not, 
the cattle, being well versed in the ar, 
would veer off a little and take another 
lift; if it still refused to come, they would 
veer off a little more and lift again, ad 
when the root was very large and sturdy, 
they would sometimes perform almost * 
entire circle before it would come. But" 


was all done quite expeditiously, and Mr 
B. informed us that he could clear off, 
that way, an acre and a half a day, wher 
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the grubs were quite thick, and*that was 
the end of them. 

A Stump Machine —On the Governor’s 
farm, they have had in operation quite a 
novel stump machine. It consists simply 
in taking a lever six or eight inches through, 
and ten or twelve fect long, setting it up 
perpendicularly by the side of the stump, 
chaining it to it, attaching one end of a 
chain to the top end of it, and the other 
end to the axle of a cart to which a yoke 
of oxen is affixed, and then going ahead— 
that is all, and it is quite sufficient to make 
quite a stiramong the stumps. With such 
a parchase, they are sure to come. This 
contrivance is said to do quite as smashing 


a business as a regular built stump ma- | 


chine. 

Sowing Oats and Ruta Bagas.—Gov. T. 
remarked to us, that he had satisfied him- 
self by experiment, that oats and ruta ba- 
gas did quite as well to sow them early in 
the spring, as to sow them at the time they 
are usually sown. Last year he sowed rata 
bagas early, and he had a good crop, and it 
only just had time to come to perfection. 
The general impression has been, that 
these crops do better tu be sown late. 

Experiment with Foreign Grapes.—The 
Governor brought with him from France, 
some two or three years ago, cuttings of 
some choice varicties of grape, and among 
them the Chaselas of Fontainebleau, the 
great table grape of Franev, and the Mad- 
elaine, a small black grape, which he plant- 
ed in his garden at Auburn, in the open 
air, and so far, they have done well, and 
commenced bearing. 


Western Literary Magazine, and Journal 
of Education, Science, A¥ts, and Mor- 
als,a monthly of 32 pages, published at 
Detroit, by George Brewster, price one 
dollar per annum in advance. 

The above work is neatly got up, is most- 
ly original, and is conducted with much 
spirit and ability. It makes its bow grace- 
fully, and steps forth in its best smiles asa 
candidate for public favor. 


Ohio Board of Agriculture—We have 
received from Mr. Bateham, of the Ohio 
Cultivator, the report of the above board 
for the last year. It is somewhat volumin- 
ous, and contains much valuable matter, 
some of whieh we shall make available. 








Address of Hon. J. C. Spencer at the 
Buffalo Fair—We have received from B. 
P. Johnson, Esq. Secretary of the N. Y. 
State Agricultural Society, a copy of the 
above able address, for which we are duly 
thankful. ~ 


| LADIES? DEPARTMENT. 


A Mother's Lijince icée.—bor myseii, | 
} . aA ‘ 
am sure that a dillercat mother would hav 
imade me a diiicrent man When 

iL was teo much like the selfiw 


but tlie tendern: SS Wilii 
which my mother alw 
the unimpassioved bat carnest manner Ip 
which she reproved aud corrected my fault 


subdued my unruly temper. When I be 
. - ‘ 


jable Clarence; 
| , ; 
| iyst eated me, and 
! 
! 
i 


came restless or impatient, she always had} 
ja book to read to me, or a story to tell or 
jhad some device to save me from myself. 
|My father was neither harsh nor indulgent} 
jtuwards me; | cherish his memory with| 
7 spect and love : l-| 
lines when L think of my mother. 


But L have different fe: 


| eel, even now as if she were near me— 
jas if her cheek were laid to mine. My fath-| 
er W yuld pluce his hand uUpor wy he a A Ci-] 
ressingly, but my mother would lew he | 
cheek against mine. 1 did not expect my| 
father to do more—I[ do not know that 1} 
would have loved him better had he done! 
more; for him it was a natural expr ssion | 
of affection. But no actis too tender 28 
a mother. Her kiss upon my cheek, her 
warm embrace, are all felt now and the 
older J] grow, the more holy seem the 
influences that surrounded me in childhood. 


—* The Mother,” by 7 S, Arthur. 


i 


Amiability. 
“*[ would not rail at beauty’s charming power, 

1 would but have her aim at something more; 

‘fhe tairest symmetry of form or tace, 

From intellect receives its highest grace. 

Of all the graces which adorn and dig- 
nifty the female character, amiability is pe- 
hap’ the most pre-eminent; the peculiar ex- 
cellence of this virtue consists in the power 
of exciting universal love and esteem. It 
is exercised without effort, and enjoyed 
without alloy; discretion and good nature 
are the material ingredients of this valua- 
ble quality. 

It was this inestimable grace which in- 
duced the wise man, to confer on the wo- 
man wider its influence, a value whose 
price is above rubies; and he invested her 
with this endearing attribute—that she 
opened her mouth with wisdom, and her 
tongue is the law of kindness. \t is this 
wrace that shows an irresistible charm over 
the natural beauties, and exhibits every 
moral and intellectual attainment in their 
most interesting point of view. While 
many other graces have a specitic and lim- 
ited operation, this is universal; when once 
it is implanted as a principle in the heart, 
it never ceases to grow, but is continually 
yielding the most delectable fruit; every 
incident, however minute, and every event, 
however disastrous and mournful, consti 
tutes alike an element in which this grace 
flourishes in all the luxuriance of eternal 
health. In the sick chamber, the social cir- 
ele, and the drawing room, it furnishes from 
its own ample resources all that is most 
soothing, attractive and captivating; ever 
prompt without officiousness, and deliberate 





i trifling offices with 


I often’ 


ar ! 
pand thus i 





without indifference. It invests its most 


ee 


akable value to 


se on whom they are couterred, and be- 

t! nast costl pres with a lib- 

l a ee ita to siletiée 

in ipt uu he most 

Wi l conduct i others, an ami ble 
nal S wavs ch itabl Phe oMission 

i itiention disluros per not she is ever 

\ vest a thousand reasons for a 
Suppest i} jury: and sa uld it t e realized, 
jshe is satisticd with ove—she knows she 


does not deserve it! In the absence of 
evil, she invariably argues good, 

Of her own conduct she is s¢ rupulously 
‘dand rigidly exuet. She remem- 
oder writer, 
“that virtue ia general is not to feel, but to 


a purpose, but 


euarae 


Ders the langvuave olf a 


do—bnol merely to Conceive 


}to cairy that puipose into exc ution—not 


merely, to be overpowered by the impres- 
sion of a sentiment, but to practice what 
she loves, and to imitate he admires;” 
vin y and be love d, she progre Ss- 
stages of lite, orna- 
menting all its interesting relations, and be- 
strewing the path of duty with flowers of 
he closes her brilliant 
and beauteous course by gathering her du- 
ties tovether as a never-ftading boquet of 
lowers, binds them with wer amiability, 
and bequeaths them to posterity; then full- 
orbed, she sinks beneath the serene and ex- 


' 
*WHhutSs 


es taroueh tae various 


Sweetest fravrance; shi 


pansive horizon. 

‘Death steals but to renew wit) bloom 
The lite that triuiinphs o'er the tomb, 
She died not—but hath flown. 

B . a? : 
Live, live above! ail beauties here, 
What art thou toa another sphere— 


pos 


An ange! in thine own? 
To Corrceet a Child, 

The true mode of doing this, is not for 
you to be always at hand to say to your 
child, “you must not do that,” “you must 
let that alone,’ and so on. Good, but what 
then must the child do? It is better for 
you to say to him—do that, and do this, for 
in most eases, such directions as these will 
be successful, because, in the first place, 
the child knows what he may do, and there 
is a quiet satisfaction to the youthful being, 
when he accomplishes any desirable thing, 
and if the little commission which you have 
viven him to execute, be one that is use- 
ful, he feels a pleasure in having perfected 
something with his small ability. 

Jut of a truth, it is much easier to say, 
do not do that, than to give as a command, 
do this. 

It is a fixed rule, under all cireumstan- 
ces, that the child must learn to obey.— 
Obedience is the first step in education. 
The child must be submissive to a higher 
will and more matured knowledge. By 


i degrees he will soon find out the reason why. 


‘Take heed however, that you do not for- 
bid or command any thing, if you cannot, 
or will not strictly and inflexibly enforce 
obedience, otherwise you introdyce a laxi- 
ty of principle into your action, which no- 
thing can retrieve. Never give a command 
or a prohibition excepting from your deter- 
mined purpose or matured judgment. 
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YOUNG MEN'S DEPARTMENT. | MECHANICS’ DEPARTMENT. 


| 
! 


Early Reputation. 

It is an old proverb, that he who aims at 
the sun, to be sure, will not reach it; but 
his arrow will fly higher than if he wimed| 
at an object on a level with himself. Just! 
so in the formation of character. Set your! 
standard high, and though you may not} 
reach it, you can hardly fail to rise higher} 
than if you aimed at some inferior excel- 
lence. Young men are, not, in general, con- 
scious of what they are capable of doing — 
They do not task their faculties, nor improve 
their powers, nor attempt as they ought, to 
rise to superior excellence. They have no 
high, commanding object at which to aim: 
but often seem to be passing away life with- 
out object and without aim. The conse- 
quence is their efforts are feeble; they are 
not waked up to any thing great or distin- 
guished; and, therefore, fail to acquire a 
character of decided worth. 

Intercourse with persons of decided vir- 
tue and excellence, is of great importance 
in the formation of a good character. The 
power of example is proverbial. We are 
creatures of imitation, and by a necessary 
influence, our temper and habits are much 
formed on the model of those with whom 
we familiarly associate, In this view, no- 
thing is of more importance to young men 
than the choice of their companions. If 
they select for their associates the intelli- 
gent, the virtuous, and the enterprising, 
great and most happy will be the effects on 
their own character and habits. With these 
living, breathing patterns of excellence be- 
fore them, they can hardly fail to feel a dis- 
gust at every thing that is low, unworthy 
and vicious, and to be inspired with a desire 
to advance in whatever is praiseworthy and 

It is needless to add, the opposite of 
all this is the certain consequence of inti- 
macy with persons of bad habits and profli- 
gate lives. 

Young men are, in general, but little 
aware how much their reputation is affect- 
ed in the view of the public, by the compa- 
ny they keep. The character of their as- 
sociates is soon regarded as their own. If 
they seek the soeiety of the worthy and re- 
spectable, it elevates them in the public es- 
timation, as it is an evidence that they re- 
spect others. On the contrary, intimacy 
with persons of bad character, always sinks 

oung man in the eye of the public. While 
oi perhaps, in intercourse with such per- 
sons, thinks but litle of the consequences, 
others are mrking their remarks; they learn 
what his taste is; what sort of company he 
prefers; and predict on no doubtful ground, 
what will be the issue of his own principles 
and character. There are young men, and 
those too, who have no mean opinion of 
themselves, to be intimate with whom would 
be as much as one’s reputation is worth. 





Chemistry is the key which unlocks the 
great laboratory of nature, and shows us 
how she performs her complicated processes 


A New Discovery.—A London corres- 
pondent of the Af/us states that at a recent 
meeting «f the Royal Institution, an im- 
portant paper was read in relation to a dis- 
covery, by means of which carbonic acid 
gas is applied to the extinguishment of fires 
with great success. The following is the 
substance of the paper: 

“In large tires, flame is the great agent 
of destruction ; it occasions a violent draught 
intense heat, and rapidly generates suffo- 
eating and noxious gases. For its exist- 
ence a constant supply of pure air is neces- 
sary, as wellas a constant high tempera- 
ture. To prevent the later, water is sufli- 
cient, but not so to prevent the other con- 
dition. The ‘fire annihilator’ subdues flame 
by preventing effectually the supply of its 
vital element, pure air, and supplying in- 
stead one destructive to its existence—car- 
bonic gas and steam—thus rendering the 
continuance of flame impossible. These are 
generated by this apparatus, which is per- 
fectly portable, for one ample for a private 
house weighs only about twenty-five pounds 
It is so contrived that by simply touching 
a spring this active agency can be aroused 
in three seconds of time. For the protec 
tion of larger buildings, such as churches, 
&ec., a larger apparatus in proportion will 
be required, in aconvenient position.. The 
potency of this invention was exhibited in 
several different ways in the lecture room. 
Models of houses, ships, &c., were set on 
fire, and when fully ignited, the flame was 
extinguished as soon as the annihilator was 
brought to bear upon it. 

The great advantages of this invention 
are the instantaneous effect produced, long 
before a fire engine could have been got in 
preparation or brought to bear upon the 
fire, and the complete freedom from any in- 
jury to furniture inseparable from the em- 
ployment of water.” 

Invention for Stopping Steam Engines. 
—A correspondent of the Leeds Mercury 
says: “Qn Wednesday last, through the 
kindness of Messrs. Smith and Booth, man- 
ufacturers, Southgate, we had an opportu- 
nity of witnessing on their premises the 
working of a piece of machinery, by means 
of which a steam engine of 30 horse power 
was stopped almost instantaneously. We 
were taken to one end of a spinning room, 
when the machinery of the mill was in full 
operation, with the steam engine at full 
speed, when a valve was opened which ad- 
mitted the atmospheric air, which instantly 
choked the condenser of the engine, shut 
off the throttle of the water valves, and 
opened the blow valves. The instant this 
was done, the fly-wheel made only one rev- 
olution and a quarter. In the ordinary 
manner of stopping the engine, the fly 
wheel makes five revolutions before it can 
be brought toastand. If an accident hap- 
pens, such as an overlooker or other person 
being caught with one of the mill straps, 
and drawn up to go round the shaft, by 








and produces all her wonderful phenomena. 


oer 





using this mode of stopping the engine, be- 
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fore he cbuld by any possibility come jy 
contact with the shaft, the whole machin. 
ery would be brought to a stand still, ang 
hs life saved.—Farmer and Mechanic. 


Sick Room Bedsteal—Mr. Nathaniel 
Carter, of Trumbull street, Boston, and ay 
iagenious mechanic, has invented a bedsteag 
frame that will be regarded as an important 
improvement upon all the contrivances ex. 
tant intended to facilitate the movements ¢f 
invalids while confined tothe bed. By the 
turn of a winch, the upper half raises the 
patient to any desired angle, and maintains 
it as long as maybe desireable— With equal 
faciltiy, the lower part is elevated so as to 
bend the knees, or give almost any direc. 
tion to afractured limb. tha whole frame. 
work is also readily raised or depressed on 
either side, for the purpose of removeing 
the occupant to a chair or another bed, as 
the case may be. Other advantages are 
obtained by this unique construction, of ob- 
vious utility, which greatly enhance its 
value. For hospital wards, no kind of bed- 
stead now in use, we should think, is to be 
compared to Mr. Carter’s—and in the sick 
chamber of a private family, it would be 
prised exceedingly. If the price when 
manufactured, is within the means of people 
of limited circumstances, the new bedstead 
will be extensively patronized. We trust, 
therefore, that those who control te sales 
will consult their own interest, as well as 
the cireumstances of persons of moderate 
means, and not suffer the price to exclude 
this excellent device from the humblest 
sick room in the community.— Med. Jour. 








Novel Invention —The Baltimore Amer- 
ican says, “ We had recently the pleasure 
of examining a small but very ingenius ma- 
chine, recently invented by our townsman, 
Mr. Oliver T. Eddy, which promises, when 
perfected, to be of very great utility. _Itis 
an instrument which will print, with almost 
the perfection of an ordinary printing press 
a single copy of any document, and with 
about the sang rapidity as the document 
can be transcribed by a good penman; the 
copying done by the machine being of 
course more easily read. Mr. Eddy designs 
to offer the use of his invention to the de- 
partments at Washington, and if they are 
found serviceable there, to place them in 
various record offices, and wherever copies 
of documents are wanted to be made with 
accuracy and plainness. They are played 
on, as it were by striking keys answering 
to the letters of the alphabet, and the re- 
sponse is the instantaneous impression 00 
the sheet. Mr. Eddy is not prepared to 
exhibit his invention to the public at pres- 
ent, but he has obligingly consented to per- 
mit it to be seen by persons who are capa- 
ble of appreciating its merits.’—Farmer 
and Mechanic. 


Important Invention —A steam litho- 
graphic printing press, requiring only the 
attendance of a boy, has been invented and 
in operation at Rouen. It takes 1790 











copies from the stone in ten hours. 
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— 
GENFRAL INTELLIGENCE. 


niente Biat eNe 7 ay paras 


European Aifairs. 

The intelligence brought by the Ameri- 
ca shows that Europe is far as ever from a 
settiement of affairs. The decision of the 
French government to restore the Pope to 
the enjoyment of his temporal power, by 

} force of arms, is the most important event 
that has occurred since Louis Phillippe was 
overthrown. We hardly know how to re- 

rd it. It is either the result of a deep 
policy, or it is the most absurd of all things. 
France may wish to get a position in Italy, 


2 -j 7 » P 2 slr { s ° | a. . . 
| and under pretence of restoring the Pope jare now the daily themes ot the journalist idied this morning. TI 


she may establish herself in the States of 

the Church, for the purpose of keeping 

back the Austrians, though it -yould seem 
‘that the successes of the Hungarians will 
be likely to withdraw Radetzky from the 

Po to the Danube—to cause him to march 

to the north rather than to the south— 

Another view is, that the French govern- 
| mentis nothing but the tool of the conserva- 

tive interests of Enrope as it was during 

the Restoration, when French armies put 
down the Spanish constitutionalists. Louis 

Napoleon is said to be completely in the 

hands of the bowrgeosie, the basest of all 

classes, and who are affected only by the 
/most mercenary of motives. He is largely 
in debt, and his paper is reported to be in 
the hands of the leaders of this class, the 
chief priests and ruling elders in the wor- 
ship of Mammon. ‘These men wish the 
Pope restored, not because they care any- 
thing for religion, but because, being the 
central figure in the political canvass, it is 
necessary that his attitude should he bold 
and commanding. 

The Hungarian successes are very grati- 
fying. They show that the strength of 
Austria is gone, and that she is not able to. 
uphold her power at home, altliough victo- 
rious on the Italian plains. An attempt has 
been made in some of the papers of this 
country to represent the Hungarian move- 
ments as one of an anti-liberal character, as, 
bin short, the attempt of an aristocracy to 
revent the Austrian government from do- 
ing justice to the people. ‘This is aslander 
of one of the noblest races in eastern Eu- 
pe. For many years past. the Hungari- 
ans have been making great progress in 
iberal sentiments, while Austria has been 
endeavoring to draw their country within 
he folds of centralization, that bane of Eu- 
opean States. The Prussian monarch 
ould be right glad to place the imperial 
rown on his head, and the weakness of 
Austria would give him a chance of wear- 
ng it, were it not for the opposition of for- 
ign States, that have no right to so much 
$ express an opinion on the settling of Ger- 
manic affairs. France and Russia are said 
0 be opposed to the king of Prussia becom- 
ng the chief of re-organized Germany.— 

ssia may see in the re-construction of 
permany a formidable barrier in the way 
f her daldie on Western Europe; and 
rance has never forgotten the part taken 


‘sent moment, to prevent the Germans from 
idoing what they please ; 
lunion amone the latter, th: 
accomplish any thine. 

| European politics are becoming hourly 
'more and more embroiled. Every thine 
‘looks warlike and threatening. In the 
| North, in the South, and in the East of 
| hing but scenes of | 
| bloodshed and turbulence. The march of | 
‘armies is the prominent movement in every | 
quarter. The bombardment of cities, and| 
the massacre of men, women, and children, | 


| but as there is not 


| Europe, we Witness not 


The Hungarians continue to resist the | 
attempts of Austria to subdue them, and | 
the imperial armies have met with a signal | 
defeat. Dreadful scenes of havoe and blond- | 
shed have been exhibited in Italy. The | 
city of Brescia, in Lombardy, which had re-| 
volted against the Austrians has been cap- | 
tured by them, and the greater part of its | 
inhabitants massacred. Genoa has been 
{bombarded by a besieging army, and great 
damage has been done to that beautiful | 
city. | 
| Ireland—A clergyman from a parish in| 
Connaught says:—* This whole district is | 
almost a wilderness. . Out of 12,000 inhab- | 
jitants, which was the population of this par- | 
ish four years ago, am sure we have not| 
6000 at present; and as for landholders, 
I am positive there is not one out of five 
remaining.—So that the creatures who live 
and move here, may be termed rather an 
accumulation of dead and dying humanity, 
than what is generally meant by a popula- 
tion.” Dr. Crowley, the Roman Catholic 
Primate, expired on the 6th inst., in Drog- 
heda, after an attack of cholera of only nine 
hours’ duration. 

The King of Naples is preparing for an 
immediate attack upon the Sicillians, and 
has hitherto been restrained by an appre- 
hended rising of the Calabrians. 

Central Germany is in a state of confu- 
sion, the King of Prussia having refused 
the offer of the imperial crown, made to 
him by a small majority of the Frankfort 
Assembly. 

Farther News by the Hibernia. 

Hostilities between Denmark and Prus- 
sia continued to be waged without any pre- 
ponderance on either side likely to effect a 
general issue. The German troops entered 
Jutland in considerable force on the 20th 
ult. France continues tranquil. The ex- 
pedition in aid of the Pope sailed on the 
| 22d and arrived at Civita Vecchia, and will 
immediately go to Rome. The Pope will 
remain at Gaeta until the temper of his re- 
volted subjects is ascertained. Sardinia re- 
jects the terms offered by Austria, and the 
two governments are again at issue. The 
Piedmontese ministers have given fresh di- 
rections to the war department, to prepare 
for the immediate resumption of hostilities. 
The condition of Germany continues dis- 
tracted. Soto has surrendered to the Nea- 





see ; yee | 
land "15 Austria has no power, at the pre- | 


‘y muy fail to} 





politans. Palmero it is said has prepared 





Y Prussia in her humiliation in 1813, °14, 
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to capitulate. 


RF There have been serious troubles in 
Canada. The parliament house at Montre- 
al has been burned by the insurgents. 

A tew cases of cholera have oecur 
red at Chicago 


Tue XN 


Fie 


.. ¥. Riots.—Gen. Hull is report- 
ed as among the dangerously wounded at 
the Theatrical riots in New York. The ex- 
‘itement was so intense in the city, on the 
almost suspended. 
Public opinion seems to sustain the course 
adopted by the authorittes. The deaths re- 
ported up to 2 o’clock, on the 1 Ith, were 27, 
Geo. Curtis wounded on Thursday night, 
he Coroner is now 

There is a rnmor that 


} 
ilth, that business was 
holding 


yr 
_ 


an inquest. 


la party of “ Killers” arrived this P. M. from 


Philadelphia. 
Crxnersnxaty, May 12, 1 P.M. 
The board of health report 50 new cases 
of cholera, and 5 deaths, since yesterday. 
It is the opinion of the m mbers that half 
of the cases are not real cholera. 


DETROIT PRICE CURRENT. 
Flour, bbl. 3 62 $3 75.Salt, Rl 31 
Corn, bus. 35) Butter, 
Oats, 23'Eggs, doz. 
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Rye, 34: Hides, Ib. = 
Barley, 56'Wheat, bus. 70 
Hogs, 100 lbs 3 50a4 25’ Hams, lb. 6a7 
Apples, bush 25a50 Onions, bu. 50a63 
Potatoes, 50) Cranberries, 1 75 


Hay, ton, 8 00a10 00 Buckwheat 100Ibs. 1 50 
Wool, |b. 14228 Indian meal, ‘** 75 
Peas, bu, 75 Beef, do 2 00a2 50 
Beans, 75a80/1 ard, tb. retail, 7 
Beef, bbi. 6 0047 (10; Honey. 10 
Pork, 10 50a11 50 Apples, dried, 75 
White fish, 6 00a6 50 Peaches, do 200 
Trout, 5 50a6 50 Clover seed, bu. 4 50 
Cod fish, Ib. 5a59 Herd’s grassdo —- 11: 00 

Cheese, a& Flax 75 


0 
‘© bbl 78 


Wood, cord 2 a 25'Lime, 
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i ee ERMOMETRIC CHURN.—The subscriber, having 
purchased the right to make, vend and use the Ther- 
mometric Churn, (of which A. & W. A. Crowell are the 
nventors and patentees,) in the counties of Wayne, Oak- 
land, “ashtenaw «nd Monroe, Michigan, 18 intending to 
commence the manufacture of them soon, and will be able 
to supply all who may desire to avail themselves of the 
benefits of an improvement which is fast working a revolu- 
tion in batter-making throughout the country. 
WILLIAM H. HANFORD, 
Canton, Wayne Co., Mich. may 15. 





REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 
DETROIT and LANSING, Michigan.. 

HE undersigned have unequalled faciliti-s for the pur- 

chase an! sale of Real Estute, the yavment of Taxes, 
reclaiming Lands sold for Taxes, the purchase of ' ands at 
Tax Sales, the examination of Titles, the Entry of State or 
Government Lanis, the examination and platting of Lands, 
leasing city and village property, and collecting Bonds, Mort- 
gages, and other evidences of debt; the purchase and sale 
of Michigan State Liabilities, &e. 

They have careful and trustworthy Agents at the prinei- 
pal places in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, aid Towa, 
ind in each of the organized Counties of this State, and 
have also township plats of nearly all the towns of the State. 

May 15, 1849. MACY & DRIGGS. 


N ILL, PLATFORM, AND COUNTER 

LYE Scales Warranted, any size and pattern, for 

sale by SPRAGUE & CO., 
april22 Agents tor the Manufacturer. 


No. 3) Wordward &ve., corner Woodbride street. 


i aban 
SPRAGUE & CO., 

april23 Agents for the Manufacturers, 
No. 30 Woodward Avenue, corner Woodbridge street. 
Detroit Sced Store. 
F. Parker and Brother offer for sole a tall assortment 
of Garden, Field and Flower Seeds and Agricultural 
Implements, Ploughs, Corn Shellers, Seed Plants, Straw 
Cutters, &c. &e. F. F. PARKER & BRO 


jon. t Agents, Genesee Ered Store. 


PAILS, AND CHURNS For Sale by 
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Detroit Agricultural Warehouse | 
AND j 
SBD STORE. 

PRAGUE & Co. dealers in Agricultural aud | 
Horticultural Implements, Horse Powers, | 
Smut and Threshing Machines, Flower, Field | 
and Garden Seeds, Bulbous Roots of ail kinds, | 
Fruit trees and Shrabbery, No. 30, Woodward 

Avenue. corner Woodbridge-st' Detroit, Mich. 
OFT The highest market price paid for grass and 
clover seed, dried apples, &c. Ke. Consign- | 
ments of pork, iard, butter, and produce generally 
respectfully solicited and preniptly attended to. 
Country dealers supphed at manufacturers’ prices. 
All orders by mail or otherwise faithfully execut- 
ed. Our assortment will be found on examina- 
tion, to comprise erery thing wanted for use by 

the farmer, the dairyman and the vardener. 

Farmers and dealers are cordially invited to call 
and examine our stock afler the 20th o. April, 





when we shall open the estab ishment. Any | 
thing not comprised in our catalogue, which is; 
called for, will be promptly furnished without any | 
additional expense to the purchaser. | 


Resolution 
Passed unanimously hy the **Ntate Agricultural | 
Society’ of ithe Sta'e of Michigan: 

Resolved, That we are gratified to learn that 
Messrs. Sprague & Co. are establishing in De 
troit, a warehouse jor keeping inproved agricul- 
tural machiaes and imp ements, and the choicest 
variety of seeds for gardens and farms, adapted to 
the wants of the prople of this state, and hope 
that people living in Michigan will appreciate 
the benefits of such an establishment within our 
limits, and give it their patronage. 

Eraruro. Ransom, Pres*t. 
A. W. Hovey. Secretary. 
March 24, 1849. if 


PETERS? 
UFFALO WOOL DEPOT—Tuirp Year. 

; Ihave established a Wool Depot upon the 
following plan. Ist. The wool is thrown into 10 
sorts; Merino wool being No 1, the grades num- 
bering down from 1 to 5; the coarsest commou 
wool being No. 5. Saxony wool is thrown into 
extra, and prime l and prime 2. Combing and 
De Laines make 2 sorts more. 2nd—I charge for 
receiving, sorting and selling, one cent per pound; 
this includes all charges at the Depot, except in- 
surance. 3rd—Sales are made for cash, except 
when otherwise directed by the owner. 

I All woo! consigned to me should be marked 
with the owner’s name. Warehouse, corner of 
Washington and Exchange streets. 


BETWEEN THE FAST AND THE WEST, 
BY WAY GF THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD, 


\ ILL Commence oderation on the opening 

of navigation, by which passengers will be 
taken between Chicayoand Buffalo, in from 30 to 
45 hours, and to New York in from 55 to 70 hours, 
shortening the time between Chicago and Buffa- 
Jo to less than one-third that of any other route. 

A Steamboat will leave Milwaukie every morn- 
ing, and Chicago every morning and evening for 
New Buffalo, (the western terminus of the Rail- 
road, ) which with the Cars to Detro't, and Steam- 
beats to Buffalo, will form two daily lines from 
Chicago to Buffalo, connecting directly with the 
Cars from Buffalo to Aibany, and Steamboats to 
New York, or Cars to Boston. 

Going west, a Steamboat will leave Buffalo 
every morning aod evening, running from the 
Cars of the Albany and Buffalo Railroad, for De- 
troit, thence by Railroad to New Buffalo, and by 
Steamboat from the morning train at New Buffa- 
lo to Milwaukie and other ports, and from both 
trains to Chicago, connecting with the line of 
ees on the Illinois and Michigan Canal 
to La Salle, thence by the Express line of first 
class river Steamboats to Si. Louis, and by the 
lower river Steamboats to towns on the Missis- 
sipi, and New Orleans. J. W. BROOKS, 


| Christmas; 





Detroit feed Store, 
AND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 


E- TABLISHED I-16 


: i F. PARKER & BROTHER have forsale | 


e an assortment of Agricultural Implements, | 


Ploughs, Cora Cultivaters, Seed Planters, Straw 
Cutters, Corn 
ing of navigation. 

Gardin, Field, and Flower seeds, English and 
American, in praekages and small pa. ers, pul up 
at the Genesee Seed Store, Rochester, warranted 
genuine and fresh. 


April 15,1849. F. F. PARKER & BRO. 


Grosse isle institute, 
FOR THE EDUCATION OF BOYS. 
] EV. M. H. HUNTER, an Alumnus of 
Yale College, Prineipal. 

This is a S-lect School in which boys are 
taucht all the usual branches of a liberal educa- 
tion, including the classics, mathematics, &e. 

The School year consists of three terms, the 
first extending from the Jst of September to 
the second {rom the first of January 
to the first of April; and the third from the Ist of 
May to the Ist of August. 

Trenms.—For tuition, board, &c., $150 per 
per year, in advance, as follows: Ist term, $58; 
2d term, R46; 3d term, 46. 

Rererences.—Rt. Rev. 8. A. M’Coskry, D. 
D., and Hon. Elon Farnsworth, Ex-Chancellor 
of Michigan, Detroit. 

For fuller information see Cirenlar. 

April Ist, 1849. 

SEEDS, GARDEN AND FIELD, Warranted 
s fresh, for sale by the pound or paper, by 
april23 SPRAGUE & CO., 


No. 30 Woodward Ave., corner Wovdbridge street. 





New Publishing House, 

AND WHOLESALE BOOK & STATIONERY STORE 
fFVUE andersigned begs to inform book buyers, book sell- 

ers, teachers and dealers in books, stationery, and paper 
hangings, borders, fireboard views and witdow paper, that 
they have this day opened an extensive Book, Stationery and 
Paper Hanging Establishment, which comprises a genera! 
assortment of books in the various departments of literature. 
and where a full stock of school and classical books, (in ge- 
neral use;) law, Mepican and THre.oagicat Works, Mis- 
cellaneous Books and taper Hangings, in great varieties, can 
be had at eastern prices. 

Their facilities as pub'ishers enable them to off-r books 
on as reasonable terms as any of the ea-tern houses. Or- 
ders from the country respectfully <ol:cited and promptly at- 
tended to. Citizens and the public generally are invited to 
call and examine our stock, as we feel confident inducements 
are offered to purchasers rarely net. Fs 


F. P MARKHAM. 170. Jefferson Avenne, Detroit. 


Michigan Book Store. 

C MORSE & SON, wholesale and retail 

e dealers in BOOKS AND STATIONARY, Continue 
business at the old stand, on Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit. They respectfuliy invite Country Mer- 
chants and Teachers, to their extensive stock of 
SCHOUL AND CLASSICAL BuOKs, embracing every 
kind in use. Their assortment of Miscellaneous 
Books is very large, and in good bindings, from 
which a better selection can be made for rown- 
SHIP AND FAMILY LIBRARIES, than at any other 
establishment. 

They also keep on hand, al! kinds of English 
and American stationary ; fine Foolscap and 
Letter Paper; Printing Paper, (superior quality; ) 
Printing Ink, Wrapping Paper, &c. &c. Also, 
Medical and Law Books. jan. 15, 1849 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 

LEX. M’FARREN, Bookseller and Station- 
4k er, 137 Jefferson Avenue, (Smart’s Block, ) 
Detroit, keeps constantly for sale a complete as- 
sortment of Miscellaneous, School and Classical 
Books; Letter and Cap paper, plain and ruled; 
Quills, Ink, Sealing wax, Cutlery, Wrapping pa- 
per, Printing paper of all sizes; and Book, News 
and Cannister luk of various kinds; Blank books, 
full and half bound, of every variety of rulivg; 
Memorandum Books, &c. To Merchants, Teach- 
ers and others buying in quantities, a large dis- 
count made. Sabbath School and Bible Society 








Sup’t Michigan Central Railroad. 


Depository. jan.1, 


Shellers, &c. vill receive a} ; ; ‘ 
Shellers, &c., and wil] receive ¢ | consequently enabled to offer all descriptions of ‘gare 
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Ready Made Clothing. 


HE Subscribers are now prepared to offer a: 
“Emporium,’”? ene of the lareest and mus . 
plete assortments of Ready Made Clothing ever oven 
this city. Being manufactured under their own jy, nu ee i re 
inspection, they can warrant itof the best material. yon 
manship and style. Their geods having been rec tly tee, 
chased at the unprecedented low prices at which coe : 
now selling in the New York and boston markets 
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most astonishingly low. Amoug thei stock niay be found. 

roade oth Cigaks; Cloth, Cassimere, T weed ard Blan H 
Overcoats; Cloth. Cassimere and Tweed Frock, Dieu an 
Sack Coats. All descriptions, qualities, and styles of Cloth 
Cassimere, Prince Albert Cord, Tweed and Sattinet Pays.’ 
loons. Satin, Velvet, Cashmere, Silk and Ca-seimera Vem, 

Good ye v's India Rubber Goods, in «ll their Vorieties t ¢ 
gether with a large stock of: Shirts, Drawers, Stocks, Ch. 
vats, ard Hosiery, of all descriptio ss. "1 

Persons in Wentot any description of Gentleman's wey, 
ing apparel, will find it to their advantage to call betors 
mvkine their purchases, as they are determined to se} bors 
at Wholesale and Retail, at prices which cannot fail to ging 
satisfaction. Call and satisty yourselves, at the old stop 
corner of Jefferson end Woodward avenues , 


tak Ieseecedahencieniomeeetee oe 
DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES, CHEAP FOR (asy, 


W i, have constantly on hand one of the large-t aid bey 
v stocks of Goods in Detreit. Thankful for the yoy 
liberal patronage of our friends, we solicit ifs coutiniane 
assuring them that we will make it for their interest to ei 
and see us. We have constantly on hand a supply of eg 
Groceries for famsly use, and as we sell for cast, it enable 
us to offer either Dry Goods or Groceries, at the lowest no. 
sible price. Our 4s. fd Tea is too well Known to requing 
turther comment. We will only say, beware of a spu ious 
article, that many will att mpt to palm off. 
HOLMES & BABCOCK, 
Woodward Aven, 


jan.1. 


fZXUE Very best assortment of DRY GOODS 

BONNETS & RIBBONS, Groceries, Pa. 
per Hangings and Window Shades may be found 
at Wholesale or Reteil, at 

J AM BES A e HICKS’, 
130 JEFFER ON AVENUE, DETROIT, 

At prices that will defy competition. A gener! 
assortment of housekeeper’s articles, consistia: 
in part of Carpets, Feathers, Marseilles Quilts, 
Blankets, &c., alwayson hand. Tea and Co. 
fee drinkers are particularly invited to examix 
his 4s Young Hyson and Gunpowder tea, ard bis 
Coflee and Sugar, for he feels confident they wil 
pronounce these articles the best in the marke! 
for the price. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

| am hack ag+in from the East, aud have up my old Sis, 

** New York Dye-House,’’ Woodward Aveiuve, nexits 

W’. K. Coyle’s store, and opposite the old Depot. 1 am fuly 
prepared, as heretofore, to 

DYE SILK, WOOLLEN AND COTTON. 

Merino Shawls cleaned and dyed; Moreen ¢ urtains, whit 
Kid Gloves, Carpets, &c., &e cleaned. Gentlemen’s faded 
Clothes cleaned and cyed in Eastern style, and Woolle 
Yarn dyed to any pattern, 

Detroit. Jan 1, 1949. HA. YOUNG. 
YING & SCOURING.—The sv) 
scriber, having opened a dying establishmen! 

North side of Jefferson Avenue, (corner of Jeter 
son Avenue and Shelby Street.) nearly opposit 
the Michigan Exchange, is prepared to execult 
orders of every description in his line of busines, 
and ina style which has never been surpassed 
the Western country. Shawis, Scarfs, Merino 
China crapes, and every species of foreign {abr 
dyed and finished in the best style. Moreens ast 
Damask curtains, dyed and watered. Gent! 
men’s wearing apparrel scoured, and the coi 
renovated or dyed, without taking the garmel 
apart. M. CHAPPELL 

Derroir, Oct. 7, 1848. 


TERMS.—The Micuieay Farmer is publi 
ed twice a month, by Warren Isnam, 2t 
dollar a year in advance; after three months, # 
25; after six months, $1.50; after nine mont 
$1.75. No subscription taken for less than o™ 
year, nor discontinued till all arrearages are pa 
To clubs, five copies fur four dollars. 

Office on King’s corner, third story. 

PRINTED BY GARRETT & GEIGER, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS 

Corner of Jefferson and Woodward Aven 

DETROIT. 
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